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TIm •■Sfttd, M fa Oommitteo of the Whole, hairing under oonsidentlon the, 
bill CS. B. 9il6) to reduoe the xevenue and eqaalize duties on importfl, end for 
other purpoMfl-" 

Mr. MITCHELL said: 

Mr. Pbbsidbkt: The purpose of the pending bill is to rednce the 
reyeiiae and equalize daiies ^n imports, and thns, while regulating 
trade with foreign nittions, and providing enough but no more than the 
necessary amount of revenue to meet the reasonable demands of the 
QoYemment, to afford more equal and adequate proteotion to American 
industries and American labor. 

In the oousideratlon of this measure we are proceeding under grants 
of power oontained in those clauses of the Constitution which provide 
that the Congress shall have power, among other things, first, ''to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and 

Srovide for the common defense and general wel&re of the United 
tates;" and, secondly, *' to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States, and with the Indian tribes." 

In view of one of the vital causes leading up to the Bevolution — that 
Qf the contest Ibr industrial fteedom— and which stands prominent, 
historioallyi side by side with that other controlling influence, political 
liberty, in oonneetion with the great events of those eventfhl yeafa 
into which were crowded the Revolutionary war and the establishment 
of our Government, and the influence it exerted on the formation of 
the Constitution and on the consequent interpretation placed on that 
instrument by the fathers without a single exception for over a quarter 
of a century, it seems marvelous and to many wholly incomprehensi- 
ble that there should at the present day be found any considerable 
number of prominent, intelligent statesmen in this country, much less 
a great par^ of intelligent voters who should advocate the doctrine of 
Irae trade, or, what is its equivalent, a tariff for revenue only, and thus 
announce and express their disbelief, not alone in the policy were the 

Kwer undisputed, but also in the constitutional power of Congress to 
ipose impost duties upon foreign products imported into this country, 
as a means of protection to home industries and home labor, as contra- 
distinguished from that policy which gives mere incidental protection 
hy the levying of only such customs duties as maybe necessary ibr the 
purposes of revenue only, and in such manner as to wholly ignore every 
consideration of protection to either industrial enterprises or manual 
labor. 
But yet such is the fact, and it was upon this great issue joined be- 
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tween tlie two great political parties that the Presidential contest of 
1888 was * ' fought to a finish ' ' and won hy the Repnhlican party. The 
pledges made to the people in that cont^t hy the Repnhlican party^ 
not only in its national platform hut on every stnmp throughout the 
length and hreadth of the land, are in the consideration of the pending 
hill in process of faithful redemption. Already one hranoh of the 
national Congress, whose constitutional duty it is to speak first on all 
questions involving the raising of revenue, has spoken. ' 

That action having heen under careful review and revision hy the 
proper organ of the &)nate — the Ck)mmittee on Finance — ^has heen suh* 
mitted hy that committee for the consideration of the Senate with cer- 
tain amendments, not one of which, however, it is helievedoontroverta 
the grand central idea which is fundamental, pivotal, and controlling 
in the House hill, that of protection to American industries and Ameri- 
can lahor; hut all of which relate ratheir to matters of arrangement 
and detail, and in some instances to the rates that should, all intereets 
heing considered, he applied in certain cases arising fh>m differences 
in judgment among those all of whom agree as to the general policy to 
he oiforced. That there should he diflferences of opinion among leaders 
of tiie same great political party in reference to what is a proper appli- 
cation of a great principle, that of a Just and adequate protection to 
our various^ kidustries in so complicated a matter as the levying of im- 
posts upon a great variety of articles of foreign importation, is not sor- 
pijsing. 

Indeed, it is most astonishing that all should finally l)e ahle, as will 
the representatives of the Bepuhlican party of the two Houses of C!on- 
gress he ahle, as it is to he hoped and believed, at no. distant day, in 
the redemption of their solemn pledges to the people, to meet on com- 
mon ground and submit to the ^ecutive a bill which, while it will 
reduce the annual revenues of the Government from 125,000,000 to 
$35,000,000, perhaps much more, vnll, in the rearrangement of its 
yarious schedules,, be more in accordance with equal and exact justice 
to all interests—those of tiie producer and consumer— than is the ex- 
isting law. The great difficulties involved in arriving at correct legis- 
lation on this subject are truly indicated by the President in his annual 
message, wherein, after recommending a revision of our tariff law, both 
^1 its administrative features and in the schedules, he said: 

The preparation of a new sohedale of customs duties is a matter of fpreat del- 
icacy because of its direct effect upon Uie business of the eountry, and <^ great 
difficulty by reason of the wide divergence of opinion as to the objects that may 
properly be promoted by such legislation. Some disturbanoe of business mi^ • 
pernaps result from the consideration of this subject by Gongress, but this 
temporary ill effect will be reduced to the minimum by prompt action and by 
the assurance which the country already e^Joyw that any necessary changes 
will be so made as not to impair the just and reasonable pxoteotion ofour home 
industries. 

The inequalities of the law should be adjusted, but the protective principle 
should be maintained and &irly applied to the products ofour fiurms as well as 
ofour shops. These duties necessarily have relation to other things besides the 
public revenues. We can not limit their effects by fixing our eyes on the pub- 
lic Treasury alone. They have a direct relation to home production, to work^ 
to wages, and to the commercial independence of our country, and the wise 
and patriotic legislator should enlarge the field of his vision to indude all of 
these. 

The necessary reduction in our public revenues can, lam sure, be made withf- 
out making the smaller burden more onerous than tiie larger by reason of the 
disabilities and the limitations which the process of reduction puts upon both 
capital and labor. The free-list can very safely be extended by placing thereon 
articles that do notoffer iujurious competition to such domestic products as our 
home labor can supply* 
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THB POWBB AWD DT7TY UNDBB THE OOlTSTrnmOir TO PBOTBOT AHSBIOAIT I2r« 
DUSTRIIBB KSD AMEBICAll LABOB THBOUOH TABIPF LBGZaLATIOK. 

Bat before proceeding to the .consideration of any of the provisions 
of the p^ding bill itypay not be inappropriate, in view of the conten- 
tion of the DemocratiTparty, to refer to some qnestionsi both elementary 
and ftindamental,Md consider them in connection with oar constita* 
tlonal power and daly as well as beaiipg apon the qaestions of cas- 
toms taxation. It is of vast importance that we shoald inqaire as to 
who is light and who wrong in the interpretation placed apon the terms 
of the Gonstitation in so far as they relate to the powers of Congress in 
icgalatiiig commerce with foreign nations and in the power to lay and 
ooUeot taxes, dnties, imposts, and excises. 

It is apon the coirect interpretation of these daases that the posi- 
tion of the one or tiie other of the two great political parties of this 
oonntty most find an immatable and impregnable foundation, while to 
' that of t^e other it will prove as insecure and as perishable' as a fban- 
dation of melting snows. 

It is insisted by our Democratic brethren that under these clauses 
there is only a grant of power to Congteaa to levy such customs taxes 
upon foreign imports as may be necessary for the purposes of revenue, 
and that there is no power i^ven, either direct or implied, to impose 
duties upon foreign importations as a means and for the purpose of en- 
couraging the establishment of a diversity of home industries and of 
affordttng protection to these, and to thus stimulate and advance the in- 
terests of American production and American labor; while upon the 
contrary the Bepublican party hold to the very reverse of this — that 
is, tiliey believe that clearly embraced within, if not, indeed, the pri- 
mary purpose and power involved in the constitutional clauses re- 
ferred to, as distinct and substantive items in the enumerated powers 
of the instrument, are the right, audi indeed, the duty, upon the part of 
Congress to encourage by the imposition of duties, prohibitions, and 
lestrictions on foreign imports, the American productions of farm, and 
mine, and shop, as also the interests of American labor. 

To arrive at a correct interpretation of these constitutional provis- 
ions they should be read and studied, not alone in the light of the 
words and phrases themselves, considered in connection with other 
portions of the instrument, but in the broad and more comprehensive 
fight of the causes which led the colonies first to legislative protest and 
resistance against what they dojdmed the unjust aggressions of the 
mother country, and then to open rebellion, the war of the Revolu- 
tion, the creation of the Conlederacy, and filially the establishment of 
the national Union, with the Constitution as its fundamental charter, 
and the interpretation placed on that instrument through more than a 
quarter of a century subsequent to its establishment by the very 
statesmen who participated in its formation. 

Viewed in the light of the history of those historic times, can there 
be any doubt as to tlie correctness of the Interpretation of those clauses 
of the Constitution now placed upon them by the adherents of the pol- 
icy of protection; and, moreover, is not suc3i a construction one vital 
to the present and continued welfare and prosperity of the Republic? 
A gUmce at the history of the colonies reveals the important tact that it 
was the infringement by England on the industrial independence of the 
people of the American colonies, quite as much as interference with 
their political rights, which led first to colonial legislative protest then 
to revolution, and then to independence. 
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No sooner had the people of the North American proyinoes cAmenued 
the maanfactaring of cloth in this conntry;siFhieh was initiated ahoat 
the year 1710, until England protested long ahdload and a resolution 
was nnanimonsly adopted by the En^ish HouM^f Gpmmons declar- 
ingthat the. erection of manufactories in the CQloaigs had a tendencrf 
to lessen their dependence on Great Britain. Mnmenry 0. Carey, in 
his work (The Slave Trade, Domestic and Foreign, page 95), after re- 
ferring to this fact, says : * 

Soon afterward complaints were made to Parliament that the oolonftste were 
establishlngr manufactories for themselves, and the House of Commons <^rdered 
the Board of Trade to report on the snbiedt, whieh was done at great length. In 
17& the ezp<u'tation of hats from province to province was pronlbited, and the 
number at apprentices to be taken by hatters was limited. In 1750 the ereetion 
of any mill or other cfiginefor splitting or rolling iron was prohibited," btiiplg^ 
iron was allowed to be imported into Smgland duty free, that it might be there 
manufactured and sent back again. At a later period Lord Chatham declared 
that he would not permit the colonists to make even a hobnail for themselves;* 
and his views were then and subsequently carried into eifeot by the absolute 
prohibition, in 1765, of the export of artisans; in 1781 of woolen machinery; In 
1782 of cotton machinery and artificers in cotton ; in 1785 of iron and steel mak- 
ing machinery and workmen in those departments of trade; and in 1799 by the 
prohibition of the export of colliers, lest other oonntries should aoqaire the art 
of mining coal. 

8o studiously and yet so remorselessly did these indnstiial encroach- 
ments proceed that Thomas Je£forson, over two years before he penned 
the Declaration that rendered his name immortal, wrote as follows: 

That to heighten still the idea of parliamentary Justice, and to show with 
what moderation they are likely to exercise power where themselves are to 
feel no part of it8 weight, we take leave to mention to His Mf^esty certain other 
acts of the British Parliament by which we were prohibited from manafJAOtur" 
ing for our own use the articles we raise on onr own lands with our own labor. 
By an act passed in the flflh year of the reign of his late Majestjr^ King Oeorge 
II, an American subject is forbidden to make a hat for himself or the fur which 
he has taken, perhaps, on his own soil — an instance of despotism to wllidi no 
parallel can be produced in the most arbitrary ages ot Britlsn history. 

By one other act, passed in the twenty-third year of the same reign, the iron 
which we make we arefprblddea to manufacture; and heavy as that article 
is, and necessary in every branch of husbandry, besides oommisston and insur- 
ance, we are to pay freight for it to Qreat Britain^ and freight for it baok again a 
for the purpose of supporting, not men, bnt machines, in the island of Qreai 
Britain. 

Does any one believe that if Thomas Jefferson were alive tb^day, en* 
tertaining, as he did, such views in reference to the right and duty at 
a separate people, whether colonial or independent, to resist the indus- 
trial encroachments of a foreign country, and to encourage and protect 
hy appropriate legislation the industries and labor of the people of his 
own country, he would indorse the views of those who tcnday hold in 
effect that so far from protecting these against foreign Importations, we 
should remove every restriction to foreign trade, swing open the gates 
of our ports to the ships of the world, and offer a free market to the 
cheap machine and pauper-produced productSi and servile lahor of all 
the nations of the earth? But furth^ as to the trade and encroacli- 
ments of England against her own colonial people and the causes lead- 
ing up to the Bevolution and which shed lig^t on the clauses of the 
Constitution under interpretation, these are clearly indicated in the 
yarious acts of protest and resolutions of the Colonial Congress during 
the years 1774-'76, both indusive. These will he found collated in the 
fbnt volume of Elliott's Debates on the Federal Constitution, in a 
preliminary paper entitled ''Gradual Approaches to Independence^ '' 
and are as follows: 

On the 19th of September, 1774, it was nuanimonsly resolved that the Con< 
grefls request the merchants and others in the several colonies not to send to 
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OveftI SHta!n any ordmv for goodfl, and to dixa«t the exeoniion of all orden 
already sent to be delayed or suspended until the sense of the ConirresB on the 
means to be taken for the preservation of the liberties of Ameriea should be 
made publio. 

On the 27th of September the Conmss unanimously resolred that, from and 
after the 1st day of December, 1774, there should be no importation into British 
▲meriea. ftom Great Britain or Ireland, of any goods, wares, or merehandise 
exported therefrom : and that they should not be used or purenased if imported 
after that date. On the 80th of September it was further resolved that, from and 
after the 10th of September, 1776, the exportation of all merchandiae,.and erery 
oommodity whatsoever, to Great Britain, Ireland, and the West Indies, ought 
to ceaae, unless the grievances of America should be redressed before that time. 

On the 6th of October (1774) It was resolved to exclude from importation, 
flft«r the 1st of peoember following, molases, coffee, or pimento from the 
British plantations, or from DominicA, wines from Madeira and the Western 
Islands, and foreign indigo. 

On the 20th day of October, 1774, the non-importation, non-consumption, and 
Qon-exportation agreement was adopted ana signed by the Congress. This 
agreement contained a clause to discontinue the slave trade, and a provision not 
to Import EtaA India tea from any part of the world. In the article respecting 
non-exportation, the sending of rice to Burope was excepted. In general, the 
aMooiation expressed a determination to suppress luxury, encourage frugality, 
and jpf omote domestio manufiMtnres. The agreement was dated the 24th of 
Ocioyer* 

SOn the VfVk of May, 1779, It was unanimously resolved that all exportationsto 
nebec. Nova Scotia, the Island of St. John's, Newfoundland, Georgia (except 
u» parish of St. John's), and to East and West Florida, immediately cease, and 
that no provisions of any kind, or other necessaries, be furnished to the British 
l)fheries on the American coast until it be otherwise determined by the Congxess. 

At the same time (July 81, 1779) it was made the duty of a committee in the re- 
cess of Congress, to inquire into the clieapest and easiest methods of making salt 
in tbe eonntry. and to make inquiry after virgin lead and leaden ore, etc. 

On the 1st of August Congress adjourned to the 5th of September, 1779, hav- 
ing first passed a re$olution declaring the non-exportation and non-importation 
association to oompriee the islands of Jersey. Guernsey, Sark. Aldemey, and 
M^n, and every European island and settlement within the British dominions, 
fw well as all the West India Islands, British and foreign, to whatever state, 
power, or prinee belonging, or by whomsoever governed: and also Somers's 
Islands. Bahama Islands. Berbioe, and Surinam, on the Main, and every isl- 
and and settlement within the latitude of the southern line of Georgia and 
^e aquator. 

On the 21st of March, 1779. Congress recommended to the several provincial 
nssemblies to exeirt their utmost endeavors to promote the culture of henip, 
fiax. nnd cotton, and the growth of wool in the United Colonies; to take the 
earliest measures t<3ir erecting and establishing in each colony a society for the 
improvement of agriculture, arts, manufactures, and commerce; and forthwith 
to consider of the ways and means of introducing and improving the manu* 
fiiotures of duck, sail-cloth and steel. 

But wbile the one great purpose of the people of the colonies was to 
eetabUsh industrial independence— the other being political independ- 
eabirAt is a most remaxKable liMorical fact that the fruits of the yio« 
tory in this respect achieved by the success of the Kevolutlon were not 
only net preserved by the Articles of Confederation, but, on the con- 
trary, actually frittered away, and in so far as the confederation of the 
States was concerned forever lost, by the failure to confer on Congress 
tiie power to regulate trade and commerce with foreign nations. This 
right by the Articles of Confederation was reserved to the States respect- 
ively, but unfortunately denied to the Congress. It was a fatal mis- 
take — one resulting ftom that fearful fallacy of according to the several 
States of the Confederacy powers which alone should nave been con- 
ferred on the General Government. The economist Young, in dis- 
eussing this subject in his work on National Economy, says: 

Although the States were politically independent, it was i mpossible to counter- 
vail the policy of other nations. Each State having, under the Confederation, 
the right to regulate its own trade, it imposed upon foreign productions, as well 
as those of its sister States, such duties as its own interests seamed to dictate. 
The States attempted by their separate navigation laws to secure their trade to 
their own vessels.' and the selflsh policy of some States counteracted the efforts 
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of othen. As Che ConarreiB had no power to lay datlea or regulate trade, and \ 
as the States ooald not aeree npon a uniform rate of duties, foreign nations ' 
passed such laws as they Judged most likely to destroy our commerce and ex- 
tend their own. 

Especially was this the policy of Groat Britain. Our trade with her West In> 
dia oc^onies was prohibited : and, by the enforcement of her navigation acta, 
our nayigation was nearly destroyed. Foreign vessels and goods being freely 
admitted into the States, while ours were burdened with heavy duties in for- 
eign ports, both the prices of goods inH>orted and the prices of our exports 
were subject to the will of foreigners; and the money of^our oitisens was rap- 
idlv passlniB: into the pockets of British manufactnrers and merchants. In de- 
scribing the state of the country at that time, a distinguished American states- 
man thus remarks : 

** In the comparative condition of the United States and Great Britain, not a 
hatter, a boot or shoe maker, a saddler, or a brass founder could carry on his 
business, except in the coarsest and most ordinary productions of their various 
trades, under the pressure of this foreign competition. Thus was presented 
the extraordinary and calamitous spectacle of a successful revolution wholly 
failing of its ultimate object. The people of America had gone to war, not for 
names, but for things. It was not merely to change a Government adminis- 
tered by kings, princes, and ministers for a Government administered by pres- 
idents, and secretaries, and members of Congress ; it was to redress their own 
grievances, to improve their own condition, to throw off the burden which ttie 
colonial system laid on their industry. To attain these objects, they endured 
incredible hardships, and bore and suffered almost bevond the measure of hu- 
manity. And when the independence was attained, uey found it was a piece 
of parchment. The arm which had struck for it in the field was palsied in the 
workshop ; the industry which had been burdened in the colonies was crashed 
in the free States ; and, at the close of the Revolution, the mechanics and man- - 
nfaoturers of the country found themselves, in the bitterness of their hearts, in- 
dej[>endent--and ruined." 

And what was the lamentahle result that iollowed this fidlore npon 
the part of the colonists to securely gamer in the formation of their 
new Government the fruits of their successful revolution in respect of 
industrial freedom and industrial protection, and in the right to compel 
protection to home industries and home labor? For six years follow- 
ing the declaration of peace the States, not acting in concert in levying 
imposts on foreign importations, and Congress l^ing powerless in the 
premises, our ports were virtually free to the importation of all foreign 
countries; and England, smarting under defeat, and seeing an oppor- 
tunity to recover from her zebellious but victorious childrai some of 
the xnUlions expended in her vain efforts to compel submission through 
the instrumentolity of war, flooded this country with every conceivable 
form of foreign product. 

During the flrat two years succeeding the dose of the war (1784 and 
178&), the importations ftom England alone were of the value of over 
$30,000,000, while our exports during the same time were le» than 
$9,000,000, and the result was that every American industry was pros- 
trated. The country was drained of its specie to pay for foreign im- 
portations. The circulating medium of the country was thus neces- 
sarily contracted; the price of labor and of farms and farm products, 
the inevitable result of excessive importations and currency contrac- 
tion, was depressed, and financial ridn and universal discontent and 
bankruptpy reigned supreme throughout the confederated States from 
one end of the land to the other. Free trade in all its disastrous con- 
sequences ran riot and reigned supreme, and its blighting influences 
filled the land with desolation. 

Hildreth, in his History of the United States, in speaking of this era^ 
says: 

The fisheries, formerly a chief resonrtie of New England, broken up by the 
war, had not yet been re-established. The farmers no longer found that 
market for their produce which the French, American, and British armies 
had furnished. The large importation of foreign goods, sabjeet to little or no 
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duty, and soldatpeaoe prices, was provine rainoas to all those domestic manu- 
factores and mechanical employments -which the non-consumption agreements 
and the war had created and fostered. Immediately after the peace the coun- 
try had been flooded with imported goods, and debts had been unwarily con- 
tracted for which there was no means to pay. * * * The excessive importa- 
tion of foreign goods had drained'tiie country of specie* ^ 

Belknap, in his History of New Hampshire, in'speakingof this epoch 
and of the disastrons effects of unrestricted &ee trade, says: 

SUver and gold which had circulated largely in "the latter years of the war. 
were returning by the usual course of trade to those countries whence large 
quantities of necessary and unnecessary commodities had been imported. Had 
any general system of imposts been adopted some part of this money might 
haye been retained and some part of the public debt discharged; but the^ower 
of Congress did^ot extend to this object; and the States were not united in 
the expediency of delegating new and sufficient powers to that body. The par- 
tial imposts laid by some of the States were ineffectual as longas others found 
their interests in omitting them. 

Massachusetts, Bhode Island, Sonth Carolina, and other States of ' 
the Confederation were driven into the passage of acts making cattle 
and other species of property a legal tender for the payment of private 
debts, while in some of uiese States open revolt assumed material shape 
as well as formidable proportions, and the spirit of anarchy was abroad 
in the land. In Ncsf Hampshire the members of the Legislatnre^ere 
met and held prisoner by armed mobs who demanded that certain 
iQdslative action be taken in the interest of the people before they were i 
released. Shay's rebellion in Massachnsetts drenched the historical i 
fields of tbat great State with blood. Belknap in his History of New ' 
Heimpshire, iSterspesiking of the troubles in New Hampshire just re- 
ferred to, spei^ of the laws passed by the L^islature of the State of 
Massachusetts in these words: 

Similar difficulties at the same time existed in the neighboring State, Massa- 
chusetts, to remedy which among other palliatives a law was passed called a 
** tender act,*' by which it was provided that executions issued for private de- 
mands might be satisfied by cattle and other enumerated articles at an appraise- 
ment by impartial men under oath. 

Similar laws were passed in South Carolina and other States. Bam- 
say, in his History of South Carolina, (volume 2, page 428), among 
o&er things, s^ys: 

Laws were passed in which property of every kind was made a legal tender 
in the payment of private debts, although payable according to contract in gold 
or silver. Other laws installed the debt so that of sums already due only a 
third, and afterwards only a fifth, was annually recoverable in the courts of jUkW. 

Mathew Carey in discnssing the history of these times and the effect 

upon the prosperity of the country of this system of unrestricted £r^e 

trade, says, on page 46, in The New Olive Branch: 

The ports of this country, I repeat, were open to the commerce of the whole 
world, while with an impost so light as not even to meet the wants of the Treas- 
ury, the consequences followed which have never failed to follow such a state of 
things. Our markets were glutted. Prices fell. Ck>mpetition on the part of 
our manufincturers was at an end. They were b^gared and bankruptedt The 
merchants whose importations had ruined them were involved in the calam- 
ity and ttie furmers who had felicitated themselves on the grand advantage of 
** buying foreign merchandjbse cheap " sank likewise into the vortex of general 
destruction. 

So^ Mr. President, it will be seenihat'inthe opinion of neatly every 

historian of these troublous times the period of free trade underthe Con- 

^deration — ^the six years ibUowiog the declaration of peaces the pedod 

between Ihe date when the Bevolution succeeded and the Oii£ust2ta<* 

tion was adopted— the one great cause assigned to the finftncfalaaad 

industrial disasters that overtook the people of the new Govenimenty 

was the lack of power upoathe part of tba C tonfe d erato Cong»a to 
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regulate tnUfe and commerce with foreign natlonSi and by reaaon of 
which this country was flooded with foreign importatic»ui, thus cradl- 
ing out the life-blood from American enterprise, American indnstriee, 
and American labor, and bringing paralysis on the arm, and energieSi 
and heart of the wh6le country. 

And then it was, moved irresistibly on to remedy the great evil 
which overwhelmed them as they were compelled originally tp resist 
the trade aggressions, as also the political tyrannies of the English king, 
the people of the several States of the Confederation in constitutional 
convention assembled inade the famous declaration that— 

We, the people of the United Btatet, in order to form a more perfect Union, 
eBtablish justice, insure domestio tranquillity, provide ior the common defense, 
promote the 'ganeral welfare* and sectiro the blessings of liberty to ourselvei 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for tbe United BtiMM 
of Ameriea— 

And educated by the bitter experience of the past, the men who framed 
that immortal instrument, and the Legislatures of the States respect- 
ively, that breathed into it the breath of national life, were determined 
that the Congress of tbe new nation, unlike that of the Confederation, 
should not be left powerless, or the people who lived unaer it remedi- 
less against the disastrous and withering consequences of British tree 
trade; and hence it was provided in that great fundamental charter 
that the Congress should have power not only '* to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide £n 
the common defense and general weUare of the United States,'' but 
should also have power ^* to regulate commerce with A)reign nations," 
as well as among the several States. 

And will it now be said in view of the historical &cis to whfch at- 
tention has been directed that all that is meant by these provisions of 
the Constitution is that Congress shall have power simply to lay and 
collect duties and imposts solely with a view of raising revenue to meet 
the want» of the Government? Can it in view of what has been said 
be successfally contended that there is in these provisions no power in 
the American Congress to so levy customs duties as to restrict foreign 
importations and thus affopd encouragement and protection to the in- 
dustries and labor of this country? How did the statesmen of thai 
day and of subsequent years regard the new Constitution considered 
in relation to the subject of the principle of protection? Daniel Web- 
ster, in his speech at Buffalo, in June, 1833, among other things, said: 

The protection of American labor against the Snjurioas competition of for- 
eign labor so far as respects general handicraft production is known bietoriofiUjr 
to have been one end designed to be obtained by establishing the Constitution. 

But still further, and I quote from Mr. Daniel H. Mason's valuable 
Tariff History of the United States, page 67, as I have made other 
quotations from that valuable work, as follows: 

Mr. Webster gave forth his views with more emphasis, directness, and detafl 
in his speech at the Albany mass meeting, August 27, 18M. He then said: 

** The terms (regulation of commerce) were well understood in our colonial his* 
tory, and if we go back to the history of the Constitution and of the convention 
which adopted it we shall find that everywhere, when masses of men were as- 
sembled and the wants of the people were brought forth into prominence, the 
Idea was lield up that domestic industry could nut prosper, manufactures and 
the mechanic arts could not advance, the condition or the common country 
oould ndt be carried up to^any ooDsiderabie elevation, unless there should be 
one government to lay one rate of duty upon imports throughout the Union* 
Arom New Hampshire to Georgia, regard to be had in laying this duty to tho 
protection of American labor and industry. I defy the man in anv degree con- 
versant with history, in any degree acquainted with tlie annals of this country 
from 1787 to the adoption of the Constitution in 1789, to say that this was not a 
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leikdiiiB, I may almost myt the leadinflr motlTo. South as well as Norths for the 
formauon of the new government. Without that provision in the Constitution 
^it never could have been adopted/* 

Mr. Mason farther quotes from Mr. Rafns Ohoate on this sabject, 

who, in his great speech in the Senate ot the United States, delivered 

March 14, 1842, among other things, said: 

A whole people, a whole generation of our fathers, had in view as one grand 
end and purpose ox their new government the acquisition of the means of re- 
straining, by governmental action, the importation of foreign manufactures, 
Yor the encouragement of manufactures ana of labor at home, and desired and 
meant to do this by clothing the new government with this speoido power of 
regulating oommeroe. 

But not the least conclusive argument in fkvor of the construction 
now claimed for the provisions of the Constitution under consideration 
is the fact that one of the first great measures adopted by the Congress 
after the adoption of the Constitution was a tariff act based upon tiie 
purpose and founded on the lines of protection to American industry 
and American labor. It was in the discussion ot that bill in the na- 
tional House of Representatives in 1789 that Representative Fisher 
Ames used these significant words: 

I oonoelve, sir, that the present Constitution was dictated by commerolal ne- 
cessity more than by any other cause. The want of an ofUclal government to 
secure the manufacturing interest and to advance our commerce was long seen 
by men of Judgment and pointed out by patriots solicitous to promote our gen- 
eral welfSare. 

Scarcely had the present Ck>vemment been inaugurated until the new 
Congress was flooded with petitions from all sections of the country 
prayiDg the enactment of tarifiT laws based upon the theory of protec- 
tion. From among others these petitions came from the tradesmen, 
mechanics, and others of the town of Baltimore; i^om the m^hanics, 
shipwrights, and laborers of the city of Charleston, in South Carolina; 
from the manufiictarers and laboring classes of the city of New York, 
and from those of Boston, Providence, and other New England cities. 

These petitions felidtated Congress and the country on the fact that 
by the change from the Confederation to the Union a happy effect had 
been realized and a new era had dawned wherein the interests of the 
manufJActurer, the laborer, the producer as well as the consumer in this 
country were no longer imperiled by being subject, in so far as pro- 
tection against excessive importations and restrictive foreign trade laws 
were concerned, to the will of the Legislatures of the States respect- 
ively, but that all these sacred interests were now committed to the 
protecting care and guardianship of one sovereign legislature, the Con- 
gress of &e United States, possessed of the sole and exclusive power 
to levy duties on imports. 

It was in response to these resolutions and the universal wish of the 
leading statesmen of the country that James Madison in the very morn- 
ing of the new Union made the subject of tariff legislation on the lines 
of protection the first and main topic of consideration in the American 
Congress, and among other things, while advocating this measure in 
1789, Mr. Madison said: 

The States thai are most advanced in population, and ripe for mannflaotures, 
ougrht to have their particular interests attended to in some measure. While 
these States retained the power of making regulations of trade, they had the 
power to protect and cherish such institutions. By adoptingr the present Oon- 
stitutlon they have tiirown the exercise of this power Into other hands ; they 
must have done this with an expectation that those interests would not be nesT- 
lected here. (See Qale A Seatooi's Debates, O. S., volume 1, page 116.) 

A study of the history of those times will show condnaively that all 
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the great statesmen of that day, from Washington down, favored and 
approved the construction that Ck)ngres8 had the clear and undeniable 
power under the Constitution, and moreover that it was a solemn duty 
on the part of Congress to enact such tariff legislation as would give 
reasonable and adequate protection to the American manu&cturer, ar- 
tisan, laborer, and farmer. This view is strengthened by a reference 
to the great speech of Bufus Choate delivered in this body March 14, 
184^ and fiom which I beg to quote as follows: He said: 

And who in tbat assembly of men-<many of whom sat in the convention whioh 
framed the Constitution, all of whom had partaken in the discussions which 
preceded its adoption—breathed a doubt on the competence of Gongress to re- 
ceive such petitions as these, and to g^^nt their prayer? **I conceive** (said 
the most eloquent of the eloquent, Mr. Ames),** I conceive, sir, that the present 
Oonstitution was dictated by commercial necessity more than any other cause. 
The want of an efficient government to secure the manu&cturing interest and 
to advance our commerce was long seen by men of judgment, and pointed out 
by patriots solicitous to promote our general welfare.** But I have more to say 
before I have done, on the proceedings of that Ck>ngre6S, and leave them for the 
present. In the meanwhile I submit to you that the proof is complete that the 
people who adopted the Constitution, universally, and without a doubt, be- 
lieved that it embodied this power. It was for that they received it with one 
wide aodaim, with tears of exultation, with ceremonies of auspidons signifi- 
cance, befitting the dawn of our age of pacific and industrial glory. Even those 
who feared its imperial character and its other powers, who thought they saw 
the States attracted to its center and absorbed by its rays, did not Hear this - 
power. 

And now, sir, I wonder if, after all, the people were deluded into this belief f 
I wonder if that heroic and energetic generation of our fathers which had 
studied the controversies and had gone through the tasks of the Revolution 
which had framed the Confederation, proved its weakness, proved its defects: 
which had been trained by a long anadreary experience of the insufficiency of 
a nominal independence to build up a diflfused and massive and national pros- 
perity, if the trade laws of foreign government, the combinations of foreiga 
capitalists, the necessities of foreign existence, are allowed to take ftom the na- 
tive laboter his meal of meat, and from his children their school, and depress y 
his standard of comfortable life ; which had been trained by experience, by the 
discussions of its ablest minds, in an age of extraordinary mental discnsnons 
of its ablest minds, in an age of extraordinary mental activity, and yet of flrreat 
morality, sobriety, and subordination, peculiarly favorable to the task, trained 
thus to >oe work of qonstructing a new government, I wonder if saoh » genera- / 
tion were deceived uter all. 

I wonder if it was not living water, that which they supposed they saw gnsh* 
ing from the rock, and sparklmg and swelling at their feet, but only a delusive \ 
imitation, struck out by the wand of an accursed enchantment. Ko, sir; no 
man who believes that the people of this country were fit to govern themselves^ 
fit to frame a constitution, fit to Judge on it, fit to administer it— no eaett man 
cMi say that the belief, the popular belief in 1789, of the existence of this powe?« 
under the circumstances, is not absolutely condnsive proof of its existsince. 

And then, in addition to this, how do you deal with the fact that all the fram- 
ers of the Constitution themselves, as well as every public man alive in 1789, 
and the entire intelligence of the country, supposed they had inserted this 
power in it? 

Did not those who made it know what they had done? Considering their 
eminent general character, their civil discretion, their preparation of much 
study, and yet more experience of arduous public aflkirs for the task ; their 
thorough acquaintance with the existing systems. State and national, and with 
the public mind and opinions of the day; the long, patient, and solitary labor 
which they bestowed on it; the immeoiate necessity imposed on them of ex- 

{>laining and defending it to the country— in view of this, ii you find them unan- 
monsly concurring in it, ascribing this power to the instrument, is it not the 
transcendentalism of unbelief to doubt? Do we really think we are likely to 
understand their own work now better than they did the day they finished it ? 
Well, sir, we have satis&ctory evidence that the members of the convention 
went, all of them, to their graves in the belief that the Constitution contained 
. this power. Mr. BCadison*s opinion I have read. We have it on unquestionable 
authority that Mr. Qallatin has repeatedly said that upon his entrance Into po- 
litical life in 1789 he found it to be the universal opinion of these who framed 
the Constitution and those who resisted its adoption— the opinion of all the 
statesmen of the day— that Congress possessed the power to proteot domestio 

industry by m^ti/a of ooian9(cial regoiottomk 
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And when more than half a century had paRsed away Paniel Web- 
ster, in referring to these petitions in his great speech at Albany, 
August 27, 1844, and to the construction placed upon them by the states- 
men of that day and the credit, moreover, accorded them in view of the 
changed powers of Congress in virtue of the clause in the new Consti- 
tution, used these memorable words, plainly indicatuig his views as to 
the powers and duties of Congress in reference to this important sub- 
ject He said: 

Noir, I ask you again, how were thes6 petitions for protection treated? Did 
Ck>nfi:re8S deny its power ? Did it say that it oould not possibly give them this 
protection unless it should happen to be incidental ? Did it say we have only 
a revenue power in regard to this matter? That is, we have the clear and un* 
doubted power to take so much money out of your pockets and apply it to our 
own purposes, but God forbid that, in doing so, we should do you any good at 
the same time. Were these petitioners told that they must take care of them- 
selVes; that these were days of free trade and everybody must have a right to 
trade on eaual terms with everybody else ? Far, far from it. , 

In regard to the subject of these petitions, we all know that the very first 
Congress secured to the navigation of the United States that which has been, 
from that time to this, ^he great foundation, not only of preference, but of mo- 
nopoly—the whole coasting trade of the Union ; and the shipwrights of America 
ei^oy that monopoly to the present day, and I hope they will enjoy it lorever. 
Look at the coasting trade of the United States, so vast in its extent. It is en- 
tirely confined to American shipping. * * * But how did Congress treat 
these petitions from the cities of New York and Baltimore to extend protection 
tothe mcKshanioarts? It granted them. It yielded it. And except a formal « 

act for taking the oaths, the very first a;ct passed by Congress was to secure the 
coasting trade and protect the mechanic arts by discriminating duties, and thus 
carry out the dear, and, according to historical testimony, the most manifest, 
object of the Constitiition. 

But hear what that great Democrat Andrew Jackson had to say on 
this important subject. In his second annual message to Congress (De- 
cember 7, 1830) he said: 

The power to impose duties on imports originally belonged to the several 
States. The right to adjust those duties with a view to the encouragement of 
domestic branches of industry is so completely identical with that power that 
it is difficult to suppose the existence of tne one without the other. The States 
have delegated their whole authority over imports to the General Qovernment, \ 

without limitation or restriction, saving the very inconsiderable reservation ' 

relating to their inspection laws. 

This authority having thus entirely passed from the States, the right to exei^ 
else it for the purpose of protection does not exist in them, and consequently if 
it be not possessed by the General Government, it must be extinct* Our politi- 
cal system would thus present the anomaly of a people stripped of the right to 
foster their own industry and to counteract the most selfish and destructive 
policy which might be adopted by foreign nations. This surely can not be the 
case; this indispensable power, thus surrendered by the States, must be within 
the scope of the authority on the subject expressly ael^^ated to Congress. 

In this conclusion I am confirmed as well by the opinions of Presidents Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, who have each repeatedly recom- 
mended the exercise of this right under the Constitution, as by tne uniform prac- 
tice m Congress, the continued acquiescence of the States, and the general un- 
derstanding of the people. 

But farther evidence on this'point*is superfluouQ, as it is all one way. 

And yet in the light emanating £rom all the public declarations, not 
only of the founders of the Government, but also of the expounders of 
the Ck>nstitution, including those of every statesman of this ooimtry 
worthy of the name during the first quarter of a century of the exist- 
ence of our Government, we find the distinguished and erudite junior 
Senator from Indilma [Mr. Tubpib], in his scholarly speech of a few 
days since, characterizing the honorable Finance Committee's recapitu- 
lation of the pending measure as a gilded cenotaph, marking the sepul- 
chral abode of all the respecti traditional regard, and reverence whicbi 
Hot 
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ACcoiding to the disiingoifllied Senator, had in the ficst century of the 
Republic been paid to the law of the i>eople. 

The distinguished Senator is mistaken. , The cenotaph to which he 
80 eloquently points does not mark the burial-plac&of the principles of 
th^ founders and builders of the Republic on this great question. These, 
thank God, still live and will continue to surviye, commanding the re- 
spect, traditional regard, and reverence accorded them, and the funda- 
mental law from which they are evolved by the statesmen of earlier 
days; but if they ever do perish and die, on the monument which shall 
fiMdow their tomb shall be inscribed, ** Strangled and entombed by 
the free-trade, tariff-for-revenue-only tinkers of modem Democracy ! '' 

Notwithstanding this wealth of evidence contributed by the foundets 
of our Government, and to which I have, attracted attention, notwith- 
standing this *^ great cloud of witnesses^' from among the illustrious 
men who framed the Constitution and gave to Its various cluusefl in- 
terpretation in the primal days of the Republic~*all vindicating and 
securely establishing the very policy sought to be enforced and per- 

Stuated by the pending bill — our distingui^hedandeloquentooUeague, 
e senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Voobhsbs], the peerless spokea- 
man of his party, the impetuous champion of free trade i¥om the syca- 
more-lined shores of the Wabash, in his eloquent speech a few days since 
proclaimed in his usual, inimitable, captivating, and magnetic manner 
that *' the bill under consideration is the result of a system of progres- 
sive evil — the ofl9ipring of a long-continued evolution in unjust taxa- 
tion,^' a bill ** springing from a parent stock whose life-germ is vicious, 
whose sap and vitality are imbued with a venom fatal to liberty and 
equality, the bold culmination, the climax of a series of oppressive en- 
actments, ^ ^ « a financial monster'' equipped with *^ claws 
with which to tear the fruits of labor from the farmer ^' and with '* teeth 
with which to rend and crush his substance" — a measure, according 
to the distinguished Senator, whose authors are described as unlike 
/* the romantic robbers ot brilliant fiction," who are depicted "some- 
times in the colors of chivalry, and as sparing the needy and distressed, 
while they politely preyed upon the opulent and the riohly endowed/' 
but who are, in the language of the senior Senator from Indiana, de- 
scribed as *' the robber barons of this country, who do not belong to ao 
refined a type as predaceons chevaliers*" 

Truly, Mr. President, if simple denunciation and invective, as dis- 
tinguished from argument, clothed in well-rounded periods of finished 
rhetoric, is the standard by which the pending bill is to be judged, 
then indeed all will agree, without a dlBsenting voice, that the Mo- 
Kinley bill, as it passed the House and as modified by the Senate com- 
mittee, must, before the irresistible avalanche of invective which lit- 
erally saturated the speech of the Senator from Indiana, go down more 
speedily and to still lower depths than ever went poor McGinty, and 
I believe it is confidently and vigorously averred that he went "to 
the bottom of the sea. " Indeed, in the absence of material for argti- 
ment or just criticism, so vehement in his terms of denunciation of the 
measure did that distinguished Senator become, that as he proceeded 
the generous impulses of his nature, asserting their normal functions, 
called a sudden halt, and he involuntarily ii\jected .into his speech an 
apology to the Senate and the country for the use of terms in his char- 
acterization of this bill which he himself declared might " seem of nn- 
won ted severity." 
Mir 
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TUB EFFBOT 09 A TARIFF FOB BBVBKUB OJTLY OR, IN OTHEB WOBDS, FBBB 

TkADB. 

Kr, Provident, let the doctrine of IVee trade or a tariff for revenue 
only, which is the same thing, as insisted on by the Democratic party, 
be enforced as oar American policy and the result will be that only 
those foreign products which can not be produced in this country will 
be taxed, while all others will be permitted to come in by the ship- 
load Iree; apd while for a short time the cost of some of these articles^ ^ 
both domestic and foreign, may and undoubtedly would be reduced to 
the consumer, very soon the tables would be turned, American pro- 
ducers would be driven to the wall, factories, mills, and machine-shops 
would be closed, the fires of furnaces would die out, hundreds of thou- 
sands of laborers would be thrown out of employment, the agricult- 
urist, the wool-grower, the cattle, hog, sheep, and horse raiser, the 
dairyman, the manufacturer of butter, cheese, and kindred products 
would all be compelled to compete with the unrestricted and unre- 
strained importation of these articles from foreign countries, for all of 
which the United States would become the damping ground — the free 
and open market. 

And then what would be the result farther ? Simply this : The exces- 
sive importations having crushed out American production and Irving 
wiped out American industries would at once control the markets in 
this country, and immediately prices on the necessaries of life would 
advance all along the line to the consumer, and, as a result, the great 
masses — ^the mechanics, laborers, and artisans — would be menaced and 
smitten with a two-sided, double-edged sword, one that would cut 
down unmercifully and relentlessly the rates of wages, if not indeed in 
many instances cause an entire deprivation of employment, while the 
other woald carve on the rate-board of the consumer a marked increase 
in the price of every one of the necessaries of life. And not only so, 
another lamentable fact, and one which must not be lost sight of, 
would result from such a state of things, and that is the money thus 
paid out by the American consumer in such a state of afiairs for the 
necessaries of life, would, instead of going to increase and aid in pay- 
ing the wages of these same consumers, instead of going to our manu- 
facturers and farmers, to the producers of this country, would go to 
fill the exchequer of foreign importers, and to swell the coffers of the 
producers of England, Canada, and other foreign countries. 

The statement made and insisted on by Mr. Cleveland, and taken 
up and repeated firom every Democratic stunip and by eveiy Democratic 
journal in the land during the past four or five years, to the effect that 
the tariff is a tax the amount of which is added to the price which the 
consumer must inevitably pay for the article thus taxed, is misleading 
in the highest degree and only occurs under the existing tariff law i;i a 
very few instances, and in a carefully prepared and properly adjusted 
revenue act should not occur in any instance after a sufficient time has 
elapsed under its operation to brilfg into full giowth and development 
in this country the industry protected by the tariff referred to. 

It is only when a customs duty is levied on an article of foreign pro- 
duction which we do not and can not produce here either at all or only 
in snch limited quantities as to fall &*r short of the demand that it is 
absolutely true that the. tariff is a tax on the consumer. In other 
words, wnen a tariff duty is imposed on articles which we can and do 
produce in this country ii^ competition with the foreign product, then, 
while it is possible' and indeed very probable a tempoiaiy advanco in 
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prices may follow, the inevitable effect is, by bailding up and largely 
developing the particular industry, to reduce the price of that particn« 
lar article to the consumer, and in such instances it is not infrequently 
the case that the price of the article is thus reduced much b^ow tiie 
total amount of the duty. 

This is clearly illustrated, as frequently instanced, in the case of the 
dutyjon salt. Salt in this country is worth to-day 50 cents a barrel of 
280 pounds; the barrel in which it is packed is worth 20 cents, so that 
280 pounds of salt is worth just 30 cents, and that is the price it costs 
the consumer, and yet the tariff on that amount of salt is 32 cents, or 
2 cents more than the whole cost of the salt to the consumer. But it 
is also true in a great variety of cases, especially of woolen fabrics of 
the cheaper rates, and illustrated by the fact that these are as cheap 
here as in England. I agree the duty should be so adjusted that the 
amount of the duty, after an article has been sufficiently stimulated 
by the process of protection, would not be added to the price which 
the consumer must pay for the article, and in the case of a properly ad- 
justed protective tariff this will always be the case. 

But under the system advocated by the Democratic party with a 
tariff for revenue only, then in every instance the amount of the tariff 
is addet to the price of the article which the consumer must pay; and 
the reason why this is so will be seen at a glance by a careftU compari- 
son of the principles upon which the two systems proceed— that is, a 
tariff for protection and one for revenue only. 

In the termer case it is the aim to admit free of duty all those foreign 
products which are necessaries of life and which we can not produce in 
this country, and to levy duties only on those articles of foreign im- 
portation which we can and do produce here, and which come into com- 
petition with the imported article, and hence the effect is to stimulate 
competition, build up industries, maintain for a time until the industey 
is firmly established and then eventually reduce prices, and consequently 
in such cases the tariff is not a tax, is not added to the price of the ar- 
ticle, but tends in the end, by stimulating competition, to reduce that 
price. 

But in the other case, in imposing a tariff for revenue only, it is nni- 
versidly the aim of the legislator to obtain the greatest possible unount 
of revenue from the least possible amount or rate of tax, and therefore 
in imposing the tax for revenue only a free-trade legislator inevita- 
bly seeks to impose his tariff on those articles only wMch we can not 
and do not produce in this country, and hence in every such instance 
it is true, as claimed by the late President Cleveland and his parly, 
that the amount of the tariff becomes a tax, purely and simply, and is 
in such cases inevitably added to the price of the article which the 
consumer must pay. 

When, therefore, it is insisted that the tariff is a tax and is paid by 
the consumer, the answer is that this is only the case, or at least most 
generally the case, when the tariff is a Bemocretic tariff— that is, one 
for revenue only, and not a Republican tariff, or one primarily not only 
for revenue but which fosters and encourages American production, 
and the result of which is not to increase the price of the commodity 
to the consumer to the amount of such tariff, or to any amount, but 
which prevents a destruction of industries by a ruinous competition from 
abroad, and which in fact, by stimulating competition at home, reduces 
it £9ir below in many instances, and in fact in most instanceSj that which 
it would be bnt for the tariff 
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BEDUCfnOir OT BETBSITB. 

It 18, Hr« President, important that the people shonld be advised as 
to what ledaction in the revenue is to be brought about bj the passage 
of this bilL Any revision of the tariff at this time which does not in- 
Tolve a very large reduction in the annual revenues collected, whether 
by customs or internal tax, or both, would not meet the demands of the 
people, and would be regarded by them as an abandonment of party 
pledgees. Let us inquire, therefore, what reductions are proposed and 
likely to follow the passage of this bill. These depend of course in a 
measuze on the precise manner in which the differences of the two 
Houses may be ultimately adjusted in a conference between the two 
HouseSx as the bill as it passed the House is somewhat different in this 
xeepect ftom the same bill as proposed to be amended by the Senate 
Committee on Finance, although this difference after all is not very 
great in so far as it rdates totiie probable reduction of the revenue, as 
under each proposition there mu. necessarily follow a very laige re- 
duction in the annual revenues. 

Listening to some of the speeches made on the other side of the Cham- 
ber,. one not properly Informed, not conversant with the bill and its 
provisions as they really are, would naturally conclude the effect of 
the passage of this bill would be to largely increase taxation, Advance 
customs rates all along the line, swell the annual revenue, and oppress 
the ]^ple. If such were, in my j udgmen t, to be the effect of the pend- 
ing bill it never could receive my vote. Such, indeed, is not the pend- 
ing measure. And in this connection it may be properly stated that 
never, perhaps, in the history of legislation has there been such studied, 
deliberate, persistent attempt to misrepresent any proposed legislation — 
its nature, character, and probable effect, such determined, yet poorly 
conceEkled, efforts to deceive and hoodwink the masses of the people as 
there has been in reference to the pending bilL The bil^ is precisely 
what it purports to b e a bill to reduce the revenue and equalize duties 
on imports*-the effect of which will be, if enacted into law,, most un- 
questionably, to reduce the revenue to the extent of very many mill- 
ions of dollars and to equalize the duties on imports, so as to operate 
inore equally, and &irly in reference to all the industries of the country. 

TBE rSXE-UST. 

The House bill, as it passed that body, transferred to the ftee-list 
some forty-«even articles dutiable under existing law. This list has 
been but slightly modified by the Senate committee; some four or five 
new articles have been added. The question as to what effect this will 
have on the reduction of revenue is, of course, a matter of certain ascer- 
tainment when considered in connection with the amount of duties 
paid on these same articles the last fiscal year. 

The value of the importations for the fiscal year 1889 of these arti- 
cles transferred to the free-list by the action of the House of Representa- 
tives was $107,921,735.84, and the revenues collected thereon amounted 
to 160,736,896.12, while modified in this respect, as proposed by the 
Senate committee, it covers articles the importation of which for the 
same period was $108,919,907.15, and on which duties were colled^ 
to the amount of $60,599,343.69. So it will be seen that in any event, 
no matter which list should finally be adopted, or even should there 
be a compromise as between the two, by taking a fair average there 
will by the proposed bill be a reduction of the customs revenue alone 
by the one act of transferring articles heretofore dutiable to the free-list 
of considerably over $60,000,000. 
MIT— 2 »^ 
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This much is certain. The average as between the amoants proposed 
by the two Hoasea being $60,668,119.90, and a great portion of this 
has been collected herefoibre from articles of general nse in this oonntry, 
and which can not be produced in this country either at all or only m 
very limited qnantities. To what extent the annaal cnstoms reTennw 
may be farther changed in amonnt by the proposed changes in the rates 
of duties on dutiable articles, many of ^ich have been reduced and 
some increased, can not be so definitely arrived at except calcnla^on 
is made on the assumption that the value of importations of these arti- 
cles in reference to which duties are charged should continue the same 
in the fhture as in the past. Estimating on this basis, the total nduo- 
tion would under the bill as it passed the House amount to $26,128,- 
649.90, and under the bill as proposed to be amended by the Senate 
committee, $20,318,283.40. 

The average total reduction as between the proposition of the two 
Houses is $23,223,465.50. These statements and estimates relate, of 
course, only to revenues arising from duties on foreign imports, and 
have no relation whatever to the proposed reduction upon the part of 
the House of $10,000,000 more in the revenues by changes in the in- 
ternal-revenue taxes. In other words, the total value of dntiabla 
goods imported into the United States for the fiscal year 1889, and 
which by the present bill are still retained on the dutiable list, was 
$3^,437,117.07, upon which duties were paid to the amount of $161,-*. 
408,846.49; while the estimated duties under the proposed legislaUon, 
assuming that the quantity and value of importations will Im neither 
reduced nor increased by the proposed change of rates, is, under the 
bill as it passed the House, $206,344,977.77, and as proposed to be mod* 
ified by the 8enate committee, $201,689,907.08. 

It is but fair to state, however, that it is believed by the advn'^nlcs 
of this revision, and indeed such Is the intention, that one effect «ii the 
change of duties will, in respect of certain articles, especially wiierethe 
duty is largely increased, for instance the articles of wool and wiiolen 
goods as notable examples, be to largely reduce both the quantity and 
the total value of the importation of such articles, and thus, while the 
revenue will doubtless be largely reduced, a more adequate protection 
will at the same time be afforded to the producers of these artides in 
this country. 

But while this will be the efi'ect in most cases where the rates of duty 
are increased, just the reverse will generally be the effect in cases where 
the rates of duty are lowered, as in such cases it is generally the case 
that there is such a large increase in both the number of articles and 
total value of articles imported as to materially increase the total amount 
of annual revenues collected therefrom, although the rates of duties, 
ad valorem or sjpecific, may be much less. This is idmost invariably 
the case unless indeed the rate of duty is so largely reduced as to be 
merely nominal. 

But, notwithstanding the fact that the duties on some of the sched- 
ules have been advanced in the bill under consideration for the putpose 
of more adequately protecting certain American industries which have 
been sorely pressed, and in some instances their very existence threat* 
ened by being compelled to compete with like articles, the product of 
European pauper labor, it is a fact nevertheless, clearly susceptible of 
demonstration, that the present bill, both as it passed the House of Bep- 
resentatives and under the modifications proposed by the Senate com- ' 



xM^, l»rgel J sediioes the aVaraffe par c«at, of dntj rates when consid- 
efrad in eonneetlon with onr total annual importations. 

Thia last year, that iSi the iiscal year ending Jnne 30, 1889, exclnd- 
i^g 9t>ld and silver, they amoanted in Talne to ^74^131,653, includ- 
Lag these articles admitted free of doty as well as those that were 
antiable. The total amoant of dnties collected was |222,14d,742, or 
hut a slight ftnction less than 30 per cent average rate on onr total 
ImportaUons; whereas under the present biU as reported to the Senate, 
in the event there should be no change in the amount and value of 
importations, the duties would be but |201,689,907.u8, or an average 
of but 37.15 per cent. 

While, ihenifore, the ratea on certain schedules are slightly advanced, 
there is on an arerage, by the increase of the free-list to the extent of 
{108,919,900.15 in value of importation and the reduction in rates on 
certain dutiable artidles, a marked decrease in the general average of 
Auties on our importations, amounting in all to within a small fraction 
of 3 par cent on our total importations of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1889, (745,131,653. Our total importations, however, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1890, were $789,335,855, or $44,204,203 in excess 
of those ot our importations for the year ending June 30, 1889 ; conse- 
quently the average ad valorem rates of duty under th6 pending bill, if 
applied to this latter amount, are but 25^^ per cent. In this state* 
ment as to the probable reduction of revenue no account, of course, is 
taken of the proposed reduction of internal-revenue taxes, which by 
the bill as it passed the House is, as stated, $10,327,87a06. 

TUBE EAW XATBBIAL9. 

Our Democratic friends have had much to saj; in the past, and the 
contention is still kept up, in favor of the proposition that raw materials 
should be admitted free. There is something in this, but in the de- 
mand thus made unqualifiedly two considerations seem to be entirely 
overlooked and lost sight of. First, a careful distinction is not noted 
or indeed attempted as to just what articles may properly be classed 
under the head of raw materials; and, secondly, the fact seems to be 
entirely overlooked that already under existing law, enacted in 1883, 
we have an extensive free-list, while the present bill proposes to in- 
crease that ftee-list to the extent of over $100,000,000 more, under 
which (I now refer to the existing law) hundreds of millions of dollars' 
worth of raw materials are annually being imported into this countiy 
and hare maoufiietured. 

la ihct, more than one-third of all the importations of merchandise 
into this country are now admitted free. Of the $745,131,652 in value 
imported during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, but $498,358,- 
852 was subject to duty, while $246,873,800 worth came in free, and 
by the pending bill, as ihave stated, $108,819,907 more are to be added 
to the ftee-list, giving us a free-list, should the pending bill become a 
law, of not less, based on present importations, than $355,793,707. 
True, under the bill as it passed the House, some seventeen articles 
are transferred from the present free-list to the dutiableJist, which will 
yield a revenue, in the event the importations of these articles equal in 
quantity and value those of last year, of $2, 456, 030. 14, while forty-seven 
artides now on the dutiable-list, and on which duties last year were 
collected to the amount of $60,736,896, will by this bill be transferred 
to the free-list. ^ 

And of the $246,873,800 worth of articles which came in free the 
past year more than $125,000,000, or overone-half of the whole amount^ 
Mxr 
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were aitides that can in every proper sense be termed raw materials. 
They were articles such as are described in the reports of the Barqaa 
of Statistics as * ' articles in a crude condition which enter into the yari- 
ons processes of domestic industry." Should this bill, therefore, be- 
come a law, either in the shape it passed the House or as modified 
by the Senate Finance Committee, the free-list will be increased to 
nearly, if not quite, 50 per cent, of the total importations into this 
oountiy and nearly, if not quite, one-half of which will 'consist of what 
may be properly termed '* raw materials." 

So, Mr. President, when we come to define properly what are ''raw 
materials" and then take into consideration the fact so uniyersally 
overlooked that over $125,000,000 worth of raw materials are now ad- 
mitted free of duty, and the other fact that this list is to be so very 
largely increased by the proposed legislation, it would seem that there 
is not much room left for just complaint or criticism on this score. 

As already suggested one great difference between the two Houses in 
a matter affecting a reduction of the revenue relates to the proposed re- 
pesd of internal-revenue taxes. By the bill as it passed the House a 
total reduction of $10, 327, 87a 06 is proposed, as follows: 

First, repealing the tax on dealers in leaf-tobacco $48, 570. 88 

Second, by rej^aling the tax on retail aealers in leaf- 
tobacco 270. 84 

Third, by repealing the tax on dealers in tobacco 1, 280, 015. 03 

Fourth, by rep^ling the tax on manufacturers of to- 
bacco — — 5, 128.25 

Fifth, by repealing the tax on manufacturers of cigars. 120, 195. 53 

Sixth, by repealing the tax on peddlers of tobacco.. - 12, 701. 88 
Seventh, by reducing the revenue from smoking and 

manufactured tobacco from 8 to 4 cents per pound. 8, 538, 449. 97 
And, eighth, by reducing the tax on snuff from 8 to 4 

cents per pound 322, 544. 78 

Making a total of - 10, 327, 87a 09 

THE FA]^MEB. 

The effort, Mr. President, in the past few years upon the part of the 
advocates of free trade, or a tariff for revenue only, to impress the 
farmers of this country with the belief that their interests do not lie 
in the direction of a protective tariff, and that by such a policy they ' 
are being robbed and their interest sacrificed to those of the Eastern 
manufacturers have been both persistent and able, if not to say pro- 
digious, but never was a more untenable position assumed by any party 
or set of men. It is a contention which flies directly in the face of the 
whole history of this countiy from its earliest period to the present 
time, and is an insult to the names and memories of those illustrious 
men under whose inspiration and counsels our Government was brought 
into existence. 

All concede that any discussion of this question that omits, as a most 
important and influential factor entitled to the highest consideration, 
the farming class is out of place. By tiie last census there were in this 
country 7,670,493 persons engaged in agriculture, just about double 
the whole number engaged in manufactures, mechanics, and mining. 
There were engaged in the last-named three* occupations, all told, only 
3,836,112. In all employments the number engaged was 17,392,099. 
This was aboutthe number who earned wages. The balance— 33, OOO,- 
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000— earned no wages. Of these, 3,837,112 persons were exsgaged la 
trade and transportation; 4,074^238 in professional and personiil serv- 
ices, and 7,670,493 in agricaltnre, or only 25,555 persons less than one- 
hs^the whole number engaged in all the professions and occupations 
Icnown to man. 

Any attempt, therefore, to ignore the interests of the fanners in any 
proposed legislation is simply to repudiate and set aside nearly one- 
half of all those w]}0 in the aggregate seek employment in the various 
industries and professions of the United States^ while any attempts 
at deception must come under the head of political crimes, the just 
, penalty of which should be, if it is not, political ostracism and political 
death. There are doubtless to-day in this country over nine million 
persons engaged in the business of agriculture. The farmer, therefore, 
being the great central column of the industrial structure, the keystone 
of the great industrial arch, is, more than any other class — ^yes, more 
than all other classes combined — entitled to protection. If the £Eurmer 
&ils, every other person, whether manufacturer, artisai^j laborer, or 
professional man, must fail also. 

Many things which ordinarily may be regarded as necessaries of life, 
but which, after all, are more luxuries than necessaries, may in an emer- 
gency be dispensed with, but the products of the &rm — bread, potatoes, 
eatables — can not be dispensed with. These are necessaries, and men, 
and women, and children, too, must have them or die. This bcdng so, 
agriculture, more than any othevindustry known to man, should be, 
and under our protective i>olicy is, protected, if not more, at least to 
the same extent and with the same care as that of any other indust^ 
in which the citizens of this country engage. The £urmer must have a 
market for his surplus products; otherwise, while he may not die for 
lack of bread, he may freeze to death for lack of clothing, shelter, and 
the other absolute necessaries and comforts of life. 

Man can not live on bread alone, and it is onLy by means realized 
from the sale of his surplus products that the firmer and his family 
may be properly clothed, otherwise provided for, and live. 

What special consideration, ther^ore, does the present bill give to 
the interests of the farmer aside from those general benefits that must 
necessarily flow to all classes, the farmer included, &om the applica- 
tion of a general policy that shields us from the industrial tax of for- 
eign nations, and thus promotes the general wel&re of all our people? 

It is presumed that tiie &rmers themselves, as represented in the 
national organization known as the National Grange, understand their 
wants and wishes in reference to tariff legislation, and it is a further 
&ct, perhaps not generally known, but I believe true and worthy of 
note, that this organization through its legislative committee, sub- 
mitted early in the present session to the proper committees of Con- 
gress, the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Eepresentatives 
and the Finance Committee of the Senate, the schedules of rates 
which they desired incorporated into tariff legislation. 

And it is further worthy of note that these requests have been re- 
spected almost literally; in fact, in but one or tw6 instances have any 
less rates of duty been imposed on farm products than requested, while 
in numerous instances even much greater protection than asked for has 
been given both by the action of the House and by that of the Senate 
Committee on Finance. Some slight departures may be noted in tlie 
amendments proposed by the Senate Committee on Finance, but on 
the whole there has been substantial favorable lesponsoi indeedi lib- 
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eral beyond tbe asking, to the snggestions thtu made, and as a result 
it will on careful examination be ionnd that of the seventeen artides 
transferred from the free to the dutiable list by thd pending bill eighth 
ninths of them relate to agricultural products, thus adding material 
protection to the farmer which under existing law is notaccorded him. 
These include a great variety of articles, among them camel's hair, 
heretofore largely imported free, and used in this conntiy in direct com* 
petition with American wool; fruits, apples (green, ripe, and dried), 
eggs, vegetables, flax, hemp, broom-corn, plants, trees, shmbs, straw, 
macaroni, vermicelli, and various other farmprodncts, all of which can 
be produced and are produced largely in this country, and which nn* 
der existing law suffer from competition with free foreign importations 
of these articles. I happen to have in my hand a copy of the report 
made by the national legislative committee of the National Grange, thtt 
Patrons of Husbandry, to tbis national farmers' association, which I 
beg to incorporate in my remarks, and which shows specifically pre- 
cisely what tariff lejgislation was demanded. This Committee is com- 
posed of Hon. J. a, Brigham, of Delta, Ohio, worthy master of the 
National Grange; L. Rhone, esq., of Centre Hall, Pa.; and John Trem- 
ble, esq., of Washington, D. C. It is as follows: 

FATIOKAL OKANOB. THB PATBON8 OF HVSBAVDBT. 

[Leflrifllfttire oommitiee : J. H. Brisrhfttn, Delta, Ohio ; L. Bhone, Oentre Hail, Pa^ 

John Trimble, Washington, D. O. Office of the legisUtive committee, 514 F 

street.] 

Washington, D.O., Mareh24, 1890. 

The committee appointed at the laet session of the National Orange to present 
to Ck>ngreM the various measures considered by that body, as requiring legis- 
lative action, have endeavored faithfully to perform the duty assignedthem. 
Each member of Congress has been furnished with a copy of all resolutions 
and reports adopted by the National Orange relating to legislative matters. 
We have also appeared before committees and urged immedUte legislation for 
the relief of the farmers. Of the Ways and Means Ck>mmittee we asked in 
some cases a duty and in others an increase of duty upon agricultural imports 
brought into this country to be sold in competition with the productions of the 
American farmer. In other cases we asked a reduction of duty upon some of 
the commodities farmers are compelled to buy. 

The following is substantially what was asked and what will probably be re- 
ported. No change was asked upon products not imported in considerable 
amounts : 

AOBIOULTUBAL PBODUCTS ABD PBOVISIOBS. 

Horses and mules .„ .$80.00 

Valued at $150 and over 80 per cent. 

Cattle, more than 1 year old ., $10.00 

Oattle, less than 1 year old $2.00 

Hogs «.. ,. ..^..OO cents. 

Sheep $1.60 

All other live animals m...... .20 per ceni 

Barley 80 oents per bushel. 

Barley, malt .40 oents perbusheL 

Barley, pearled patent, or hulled l oent per pound. 

Buckwheat 10 cents per bushel. 

Com 10 cents per bushel. 

Cornmeal — 10 oents per bushel. 

Macaroni ^ J2 oents per pound. 

Oats 10 cents per bushel. 

Oatmeal , Icent per pound. 

Rice « 1^ cents per ponnd. 

Bye- » *...." 10 oents per bushel. 

Bye flour „ „ icent per pound. 

Wheat... 20 cents perbusheL 

Wheat flour. „ 20 per oent.adTalorem« 
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Dairy product*. 

Batter and tat}ftHateB....M 6 eento per pound. 

Cheese ''• cents per poun^'. 

Milk 5 cents per gallon. 

MiUc« pretenrcd or condensed >. Scente per pound. 

Farm and field product*. 

Beans.. , 40 cents per bushel.' 

Beans, peaae, and mushrooms, prepared...^ 40 per cent. 

Broom-corn 9S per ton. 

Cbbbages, each Scents. 

Cider M b cents per ffftllon. 

Bgfga JS cents per dozen. 

Bgffs, yolks of. 25 per cent. 

Hay..; , $4 per ton. 

Hiaes......M4.... ^ 15 per cent. 

Honey 20 cents per gallon. 

Hops.... 12 cents per pound. 

Onions 25 per cent. 

Pease ., 40 cents per bushel. 

Split pease .*. 20 cents per bushel. 

Potatoes ^ 20 cents per bushel. 

Flaxseed 80 cents per bushel. 

Garden seed , » 20 per cent. 

Vegeiables. prepared „.../. 45 per cent 

V^iretables, natural state ^..... , 25 per cent. 

Straw ., „ S2 per ton. 

Teasles 30 percent. 

Tobaooo, for wrappers ^ t^per pound* 

Fniit* and nut*. 

Apples, ffreen .» ....25 cents per bushel. 

▲ppleSt dried 2 cents per pound. 

0ates, grapes, plums, prunes. 1 cent per pound. 

Figs I 2 cent per pound. 

Otanges, aeoording to sise of package 25 cents to 31 per box or case. 

Baislns m 2 cents per pound. 

Fruit preserves 20 percent. 

Almonds, not shelled.. i 6 cents per pound. 

Almonds, shelled 7i cents per pound. 

Filberts and walnuts. 2 cents per jj^und. 

Peanuts, unshelled ; 1 cent per pound. 

Peanuts, shelled.. l^ cents per pound. 

Nuts, DotenumeratedM U cents per pound. «- 

Meat product*. \ 

Baoon and han)^.....M 5 cents per pound. 

Beef, mutton, and pork 2 cents per pound. 

Meats of all kinds, prepared and preserved 29 per cent. 

Lard 2 cents per pound. 

Poultry, live. 3 cents per pound. 

Tallow 1 cent per pound. 

Vinegar.. 7i cents per gallon. 

There will be some opposftfon to the increase of duty asked upon farm prod- 
vots, partiottlarly upon hides, and we said to the committee, '* If you will make ^ 

leatBer and manufactures of leather free, we will ask no duty upon hides. If 
leather and its manufactures are protected, we want equal protection upon 
hides.** 

The duty upon sugar will be reduced 40 or 50 per cent, or it will be made free 
and a bounty paid to American producers. Farmers should at* once inform 
their Representatives as to their wishes upon this point, as there is quite a di- 
vision among members of Congress on the subject. Jute will be made free, and 
the duty will be removed or reduced upon cottou-bagging:. Bisal and maniUa 
will probably be put on the free-list, and binder-twine will be tr^e or the duty 
will DO reduced*. Some changes will be made in the wool schedule which will 
prevent fraud atHhe ports of entry. The committee also went before the House 
Committee on Agriculture and urged the passage of pure-food bills, the bills to 
prevent gambling In farm produce, the formation of trusts, and urged legisla- 
tion to protect the innocent purchaser of patented articles. We have also urged 
the Department of Labor to assist us in securing a reduction of the tare on 
eotton. 

The above is a synopsis of what the legislative committee has done, and re- 
presents anxious and arduous labor upon our part. We now submit this brief 
report for your examination and consideration. We trust that our action will 
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meet with your approval, and that you will at once write your CUmgteasmen 
and Senators indorsins what we have asked and urging: speedy action. We hope 
all wi\l help us. 

There is no political question involved in what we ask for farmers in regard 
to tariff legislation; it simply means that we want the same policy pursued 
towards us that is adopted for othMs. We can consistently ask this and still re- 
main free to 8ui)port any policy iniuture campaigns which best accords with our 
opinions. It will be well also for you to draught petitions asking for theae 
measures, produce signatures, and forward to your member of Congress. In 
conclusion, we desire to thank all those who have in good faith responded to 
our calls for assistance, and hope that we may continue to co-operate for the pro- 
tection and promotion of the interests of the farmers. 

J. H. BRIGHAM, 
LEONARD RHONE, 
JOHN TRIMBLE, 
s^ LeffMcUive CommUtee, 

On a careftd examination of Schednle G of the pending bill (agricnlt- 
nral products and productions), commencing with section 244 of the 
House bill, section 232 in the bill as reported Irom the Senate commit- 
tee, it will be found, on a comparison of these suggestions of the leg- 
islative committee of the National Grange, that their requests have 
been more than met. In not a solitary instance has the duty on any 
agricultural article named been reduced by the bill as it passed the 
House, but on a number the duties were largely increased. For in- 
stance, the committee of the Patrons of Husbandry asked a duty of 60 
cents on hogs. The House bill and the Senate committee eadi gave 
protection to the amount of $1. 50. The committee asked 40 cents per 
bushel on barley malt; the House gave them 45, the Senate commit- 
tee 40 cents. 

The farmers' committee asked but 1 cent per pound on barley, pearl, 
patent and hulled. Both the House and the Senate proposed to protect 
them on this article to the extent of 2 cents per pound, just doable 
what was asked. On buckwheat the committee representing the Grange 
asked a protection of 10 cents per busheL Both the House and the 
Senate committee give 15 cents per bnshel. The same on com or maize; 
the committee asked 10 cents per bushel protection; 15 cents is ac- 
corded by both House and Senate committees. On oom-me^ the com- 
mittee representing the farmers asked protection to the extent of 10 
cents per bushel. The bill gives them just double that amount^ 20 
cents per bushel. 

On oats the committee prayed for 10 cents per bushel |>rotection; 
the bill gives them 15 cents. On rice, cleaned, the committee ask 1^ 
cents per pound; the House gives them 2 cents per pound, the Senate 
committee recommends 1}. On wheat the farmers' committee asked 
protection to the extent of 20 cents per bushel; botii the House and 
Senate Committee on Finance propose to give them 25 cents per busheL 
On wheat flour the committee requests 20 per cent, ad valorem; the 
proposed legislation gives them 25 per cent, ad i^orem. 

DAIBT FRODX7CTS. 

On dairy prodticts— butter, cheese, milk (fresh, preserved, and con- 
densed) — ^the rates of protection suggested by the committee represent- 
ing the National Grange have been accorded both by the House of Bep- 
resentatives and the Senate committee. 

FABM AND FIELD PBGDUOTS. 

Not a single reduction was made in the rates of duiy requested by 
the committee of the National Grange in any of the farm and field 
products except, I believe, on the single article of cabbages; while on 
many the rates were materially increased over those suggested. For 
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instance, on potatoes the claim was 20 cents per bnsliel protection; ii 
is proposed to give 25 cents. On hops all that was demanded by the 
committee of the National Grange was 12 cents per pound, while 15 
cents per pound is accorded by both House and Senate committee. On 
onions the committee demanded 25 cents per bushel; it is proposed by 
the pending bill to give 40 cents per bushel. 

On split pease 20 cents per bushel was asked ; 50 cents is granted. On 
garden seeds 20 per cent, ad valorem was asked, while 50 per cent, ad 
yfdorem is proposed by the pending bill. The only article on which 
the Senate Finance Committee propose a reduction is on cabbages. The 
oommittee representing the farmers requested a protection of 3 cents 
per head : the House granted it> while the Senate committee propose 1 
cent per head. 

FRUITS AND NUTS. 

While no reduction below that recommended by the farmers' com- 
mittee is proposed by either on any article coming under this head, a 
material increase is proposed on many. For instance, the committee 
suggest, modestly, 2 cents per pound on figs; the bill proposes to give 
2} cents per pound. On oranges a large increase is made over that 
claimed by the committee. The committee claim on the largest pack- 
ages but $1; the bill gives them on these $1.50. On raisins the com- 
mittee claim 2 cents per pound; the bill gives them 2J^. On filberts 
and walnuts the committee ask 2 cents per pound; whereas the bill 
gives on filberts and walnuts^ not shelled, 3 cents per pound; shelled, 
6 cents per pound. 

MEAT PBODTTCIS. ^ 

On meat products the suggestions of the Orange oommittee have been 
adopted by both the House and the Senate. 

In discussing the question as to the consideration given to the farmer 
in this bill Mr. McKinlby, in his report in the House (H. Keport No, 
1466, first session. Fifty-first Congress), says: 

We advmoe the rates upon the products of the soil whioh either do supply or 
can be brought to supply the home consumption. Horses, cattle, hogs, sneep, 
bacon, barley, beans, pease, beef, mutton, pork, buckwheat, butter, cheese, eggs, 
hay, hops, milk, poultry, flaxseed, vegetables, potatoes, flax, hemp, hides, wool, 
tobacco, and many other products are advanced with a view to save this entire 
market to the American farmer. 

As indicating the general line of policy pursued in changing rates in this 
Bohedule, your committee can only, in the scope of this report, note a few articles 
Ulnstirative of all. 

HOBSES, CATTLE, AlTD SHEEP. 

In the last ten years not less than 96O,O00,(XX) worth of horses, cattle, and sheep, 
ordinary marketable stock, has been imported. A portion of these have paid 
20 per cent, ad valorem on a fraudulent undervaluation. A very large portion 
have come in free, professedly for breeding purposes, actually for the common 
markets. The duty has been changed to a specific rate and advanced to a point 
where it will protect the market, while the paragraph in the free-list on ani- 
mals for breeding purposes is so framed as to only admit animals which are 
pure bred and properly registered. 

WOOL. 

But let ns inquire what the pending bill proposes in the interest of 
fhe farmers ot this country engaged in the business of raising sheep, 
and in turning out annually miUions of dollars' worth of wool and 
mutton. This bill proposes to undo the great wrong done to the Amer- 
ican farmer in the mAtter of duties on wool, by the act of March 3, 
1683, and to virtually re-enact the wholesome provisions, or what will 
be their equivalent in e£R»ct, and correcting certain irregularities relat- 
ing to combing and carpet wools of the former much more beneficial 
act ot March 2, 1867, under which this industry revived and fiourished 
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for some sixteen years. That such legislation will revive the wan in.'; 
sheep industry of this country, and increase the price of wool to the 
American farmer, all familiar with the subject will readily agree. I«{or 
will the effect of this be to increase the price of the manufJEictured ar- 
ticle of woolen goods, but by stimulating and building up a gr«4 di- 
versity of manufacturing interests will have precisely the opposite 
effect, as the history of protective tariffs will prove since the commenc- 
ment of our Government. 

But concede for a moment that a high protective tariff did not have 
the effect of increasing the price of a pound of wool, that would not 
b^ any means be the end of the argument in favor of a protective tariff 
as applied to the one article of wool. There are other consideraUons 
of immense importance that must not be lost sight of, and which it is 
quite certain the great mass of intelligent sheep-raisers in this country 
do not fail to understand or fully appreciate. It is not merely the 
price of wool that is involved in the problem, irrespective of the ques- 
tions as to the amount and kind of wool and the amount and kind of 
mutton produced by the American farmer. 

Who will deny that under the operation of the protective tariff, not 
only the number but the breeds of sheep and their capacity to produce 
per head, not only a greater number of pounds of wool, but a better 
grade and quantity have been vastly increased, to say nothing of the 
increase not only in quantity but also in the quality of American mut- 
ton? 

Thirty years ago the average weight to each fleece of the then wool 
product of the United States was less than 2 J pounds, while to-day. u ri- 
der the fostering care and energizing influence of a protective xmIS, 
the average weight of fleeces is aoout 6 pounds. Thirty years ago ti^o 
number of sheep in the United States was but 22,471,375, while to-day, 
notwithstanding the terrible and almost fatal ^et-back to the sheep and 
wool industry of this country by the reduction made in the tariff on 
wool by the act of March 3, 1883, and through which there was in the 
past five years a reduction of nearly 7,000,000 head, the number i3 
now 42,599,079. 

An historical obiect lesson on this suhject that ought to be not only 
convincing but absolutely controlling in the mind of every true Amer- 
ican who has the interest of the agriculturists of the United States 
at heart, is found in the effect on the wool industry in the change of 
the tariff on wool by the act of 1883. Although prior to that reduc- 
tion the number of sheep in the United States had, under the foster- 
ing influence of protection afforded by the act of 1867 (March 2, 1867), 
although that act uxo'ufitly discriminated against combing and carpet 
wools, increased from about 24,000,000 head in 1867 to 49.237,^1 
head in 1883. The number of head in the five years sucoeeolng the 
reduction of tariff rates of 1883, instead of increasing in like ratio, did 
not even maintain itself, but was reduced to the enormous extent of 
about 7,000,000 head, or to an extent equal to nearly 14 per cent., or 
nearly one-sixth of the whole number; whereas, under the ratio of in- 
crease that had taken place under the act of 1867, the number shofild 
have increased in that time to about 60,000,000 head. 

The number of pounds of wool produced in the United States in 1867 
was only 70,000,000, whereas in 1883 it was considerably over 300,- 
OOO.'OOO, or an increase in pounds of about 350 per cent. ; and yet, by 
reason of the baneful influence of the redaction of 1883, the annual 
product now is considerably less than 250,000,000, not more, perhaps, 
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than 245,000,000 at most, possibly not oyer 240, 000, 000 ponies. And 
in making this comparison of the different effects produced on the wool 
indn^ry of this coantry by the highor-rate tariff of 1867 and the lower 
nites of 1883 it mast not be forgotten that a most powerful inflnence 
oiperated jnst prior to the passage of the act of March 2, 1867, which 
tended strongly to neutralize for a considerable time the beneficial 
effects of that act. 

This was the damping on th^ markets of this country of not only 
an abnormal amount of importations of foreign wool, but alSD of im- 
mense quantities of cast-off Army supplies as a result of the closing 
of the war, consisting of nearly two and a quarter million of men^s 
large coats, over one-quarter of n niillioii of uniform coats, over half 
a million of sack-coats, nearly half a million trousers, over eight hun- 
dred thousand blankets, half a million shirts, besides great quantities 
of other clothing and cloths of various kinds. 

What a terrible blow at an American industry in which are engaged 
to a greater or less extent 10 per cent, t f all the qualified voters of the 
United States, or more than 1,250,000 of the 11,369,461 voters in the 
United States in 1888; an industry in which in 1880 were invested 
over 1119,000,000 in sheep alone, to say nothing of the capital invested 
in addition in sheep lands, barns, sheds, and other things necessary in 
carrying on the sheep industry, estimated at over $408,000,000 more, 
making an aggregate investment of over $527,000,000; an industry 
which famishes the tables of rich and poor alike with a cheap and nu- 
tritions meat in the 10,000,000 mutton-sheep annually slaughtered for 
that. purpose, of the farm value of over $30,000,000; an industry in 
which are engaged, or were in 1880, 1,020,728 flock-masters, owners 
of as many flocks, and giving employment at good wages, as herdsmen 
and shearers alone, to over 100,000 men, to say nothing of the 320,- 
000,000 pounds of wool produced in this country in a single year before 
the evU influences of the act of 1883 began to operate, of the value of 
over $91,000,000, produced from the backs of 50,626,626 sheep— the 
number we had in this country in 1884 — of the estimated value of nearly 
$120,000,000; an industry, moreover, whose iinportance and magnitude 
can not be properly estimated unless note is also made of the fact l^t 
we have in this country, or had before the mischievous act of 1883 was 
enacted, 2,689 domestic woolen manufactories with an invested capital 
of nearly $160,000,000, employing 161^557 persons, paying them annu- 
ally as wages the sum of $47,389,000, in working up wool and other 
materials used of the value of $164,371,551-^these were the figures in 
18H30; they are much greater now-— and turning out a product of the 
value of $267,252,9ia 

But mark the furtherdisastrous consequences of the reduction of the 
tariff on wool by the act of 1883. The imports of wool into this coun- 
try in 1882 amounted to 67,861,744 pounds only, but under the encour- 
agement given to importers by the act of 1883, the importations in 1887 
had increased to 114,038,030 pounds, and the following year (1888) to 
126,487,724 pounds, and during the past year (1889) the amount of our 
importations, not all, of course, in raw wool, but including raw wool 
and wool in woolen goods, about the amount of 378,000,000 pounds, or 
what is the equivalent of the fleeces from the backs of over 70,000,000 
head of foreign sheep. 

This total of importations is made up of the following items: First, 
worsted and woolen goods as per the appraised value at the custom- 
house—the real value, doubtless, bdng much moie-H)f $52,560,000, 
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being equivalent to 156, 000,000 ponnds of wool, to whicli mnst be adde4 
wool importations as follows — carpet wools, equal to unwashed wool, 
150,000,000 pounds; imported clothing wools, equal to unwashed, 35,- 
000,000 pounds; combing wools, 12,000,000 poundq; waste, equal to 
unwashed, 25, 000, 000 pounds; total, including that imported In woolen 
goods, 378,000,000 pounds. 

The wool Industry of the United States, Mr. President, is menaced 
by the vastness as well as the marvelous annual increase in the ph>- 
duction of wool in Australasia, and in the South American countries. 
The estimate of the wool clip in Australasia Mono for the present year is 
578,000,000 pounds—itwas 458,451,760 pounds in 1888 and 478, 000, 000 
pounds in 1889 — and the increase in number of sheep the present year 
is placed at 20 per cent., which would shear an additional 100,000,d00 
pounds of wool. The number of sheep in Australia more than doubled 
in the past ten years. In 1878 the number was 49,773,584; in 1888| 
96,487,811. And thus it is while we, for lack of adequate protection, 
have in six years reduced the number of our sheep 7,000,000 head and 
the amount of our annual product over 50,000,000 pounds, Austral- 
asia alone will in a single year increase the amount of her clothing wool 
product alone more than one-third of the whole annual product of the 
United States. 

But right at our very door, on our own hemisphere, we find the val- 
ley of the Plate in South America, producing 375,000,000 pounds of 
clothing wool alone, not including some 200,000,000 pounds of mixed 
grades of carpet wools and clotMng wools from other sections; the 
United Kingdom, 133,000,000 pounds; the Continent, 450,000,000 
pounds— all fleece washed; the countries of North America outside of 
the United States, 95,000,000 pounds; the Cape of Good Hope countiy, 
93,000,000 ponnds; which with 184,000,000 pounds of all other sorto, 
makes a grand annual world's product of clotiiing wools outside of the 
United States of 1,788,000,000 pounds, to which must be added other 
Asiatic and African wools. South American carpet wools, and the carpet 
wools of the BalkanPeninsulaof Europe, the whole estimated by Justice, 
Bateman & Co., of Philadelphia, at 500,000,000 pounds, and we have. 
a grand annual aggregate, not including the product of the United States, 
of 2,298, 000, 000 pounds, andiftothis we add 250,000,000 pounds as the 
product of the United States, we find the world's annual product, as well 
as the world's annual consumption of wool at^the present time, is about 
2,548,000,000 pounds. 

In 1880, ten years ago, the world's product was 2,033,000,000 pounds, 
showing an increase in ten years in the annual production of wool of 
the world of about 25 per cent., whereas in the United States there 
has been in that period an increase in the annual product of only about 
5 per cent. This disproportion, however, the past few years, is plainly 
attributable to the reduced rates of the tariff of 1883. A comparison 
of the increase of ratio in the production of wool between the United 
States and the European, Asiatic, and AMcan countries, especially the 
free-trade countries during a period anterior to the act of 1883, and in- 
cluding the two decades prior to tiiat date will show a most marvelous 
increase in the ratio of production of the United States over that of all 
other countries, excepting, perhaps, Australasia, the increase in the 
United States from 1860 to 1884 being !from 60, 000, 000 pounds to 320,- 
000,000 pounds, while Australasia increased its wpol product from 50,- 
000,000 pounds in 1860 to 450,000,000 ponnds in 1884, and to 478,- 
000, 000 pounds in 1889. And although Europe gradually increased its 
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product from 50,000,000 pounds to 70,000,000 pounds, since then it has 
uUen off over 25 per cent, by reason of coming into competition witii 
the wools of Australia, and the Argentine Eepublic 

Notwithstanding these indisputable facts, we find a Democratic 
House of Kepresentatives in 18S8, under the lead, or recommendation 
rather, of a Democratic President, passing through that House a tariff 
measure in which wool Is placed on the free-list, and a tariff tax, as 
our Democratic friends would term it, is continued on sugar; that is 
to s^y, they solemnly propose to impress a tax on one of tiie necessaries 
of life, an article of universal consumption, an article that can not be 
produced in this country, or at least is not at present, to the extent of 
over 10 per cent, of the demand, and to place on the free-list wool, an 
article which, under the protection afforded by the act of 18^, was 
produced to an amount considerably more than 80 per cent, of our total 
consumption, and which could undoubtedly by proper protection be 
stimulated so as to increase the number of our sheep, and by an im- 
provement in the grades of wools, to over 100,000,000 head and our 
wool product to over 500,000,000 pounds. 

This bill came to the Senate, and as a substitute a bill was presented 
to the Senate by the Finance Committee ^d passed tiirough this body 
on the 31st day of January, A. D. 1889, in whidh the tariff on wool was 
restored to a range of duty nearly equal to that imposed by the act of 
Mareh 3, 1867. So amended and passed, the bill was returned to the 
Democratic House and there permitted to die. The issue thus made 
and others of kindred nature, all involving the question as to whel^er 
a tariff for revenue only or one having in view protection to the in« 
dustries and wage-workers of this country, was presented to the people 
in the national campaign of 1888 and decided adversely to the Demo- 
cratic party, and adversely to the Democratic theory of free trade or a 
twiff for revenue only. And now one purpose of the present bill is to 
oorrect the mistake and repair the damage done to the wool industries 
of this country by the act of 1883! 

The House bill aimed to meet the question squarely, and it does, as 
it is believed, under a proper construction, respond in a &irly substan- 
tial manner to the demands of the people. But owing to a recpnt judi- 
cial decision and certain statements that have appeared in Eastern 
joumalB as to the probable construction to be plao^ on certain provis- 
ions of the bill, it ,may be well for the Gommittee on Finance before 
the wool schedule is reached to make diligent inquiry as to the exact 
meaning of the House bill, which is also substantially the pending bill 
on this subject That bill, it will be observed, divides dutiable wools 
into three classes — clothing, combing, and carpet wools. 

The first dass is made dutiable at 11 cents per pound, that of the 
second dass at 12 cents per pound, while on all woo£ of the third class, 
the value of which shall be 13 cents or less per pound, an ad valorem 
duty of 32 per cent, is proposed, which is equivalent to a specific rate 
of 3 cents per pound, while on wools of the third class the value whereof 
shall exceed 13 cents per pound 50 per cent, ad valorem is imposed. 
Doubtless it was the intention of the committee in consenting to these 
dassifications and rates that all wools having any admixture of merino 
wool, whether immediate or remote, should pay a specific duty of 11 
cents per pound, and, further, that no wool, whether imported &om 
South America, Smyrna, or any otiier country, which had any admix- 
ture whatever of merino, although imported as carpet wools, should 
oome in simply as third das^ ei&er at 32 or 50 per cent, ad valoremi 
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but Chat all cmeli wools and bair slionld be incladed in the flrat clt«i 
and sbonld be ddtiable at 11 cents per pound. 

If such is the oonstraction to be placed on the bill, then well and 
good. If, however, it is to be held under these provisions, as reported, 
and as the bill now stands, that wools and hair of class 3, that is to saj, 
Donskoi, native South American, Ck)rdova, Valparaiso, native Smyrna, 
Bussian camels' hair, including all snqh wools of like character as have 
heretofore been usually imported into the United States from Turkeyt 
Greece, Egypt, Syria, and elsewhere, can come in under the proposea 
ad valorem duty of ^ per cent when the jprice is 13 cents or less per 
pound, or at 50 per cent ad valorem when it is over 13 cents in pnoe, 
regardless of the question as to how much admixture of merino wool 
it may contain, then, as a measure of protection to the wool-growers of 
the ifnited States, the provisions are comparative &ilures. in so far m 
they relate to this particular branch of the subject. And if still fur- 
ther, what is known as '* sorts '' and " matchings," which constitute a 
fine clothing wool, obtained from the spine and ribs of sheep in many 
iforeign countries, usually called carpet sheep, but which have been 
crossed in breeding with merino sheep, some having one*eighth and 
some more of merino blood, can come in as third class at the ad valo- 
rem dnty, then the proposed legislation might be termed a total fail- 
ure. 

There is, It is apprehended, much reason to fear such a oonstmctiQn 
may be placed on these provisions, not onlv by the Department but 
also by the courts, an^ the nncertainty and doubt with which this mat- 
ter is thus left, with the chances, as is generally the case when left open 
to construction, largely in favor of the importer, is but another illus- 
tration of the objectionable character of ad valorem duties as compared 
with specific dutieSj and especially when applied to an article of so 
many different grades and admixtures as that of wool. The phraseol- 
ogy used in these provisions in describing the diSOferent kinds of wool 
is, ii^ so far as the qnestion now being considered Is concerned, identical 
with that of the existing law upon this subject. 

In a case recently determined before the district court of the United 
States for the eastern district of Pennsylvania, held at Philadelphia, 
in a case involving the query aa to what duties should, under the ex- 
isting law, be imposed on wool claimed to be carpet wool imported firom 
Smyrna, it was held by that court that the wool , * * commercially known ' ' 
as carpet wool, coming from a country classified in the law as a coarse 
or carpet-wool country, is to be deemed carjpet wool, notwithstanding 
as a matter ot fact it may be quarter-blood merino, or even though 
'* sorts" or *'matchings'' can be taken from the fleeces equal to or 
better in grade and quality than the quarter-blood merino of this coun- 
try. ^ 

Should such a oonstruction obtain, it is plain to be seen that mill- 
ions of pounds of as good clothing wool as is produced in this country 
will be imported as third-class or carpet wool at ad valorem duties of 
32 and 50 per cent., depending on the price of the article, equivalent 
to a specific dnty of perhaps from 3 to 5 cents per pound, and thus brought 
into direct oompeUtion with the merino and other clothing wools of 
this country. I should hope to see such an amendment to the pend- 
ing bill as would forbid beyond question any such eonstmetion, either 
by departmental officials or the Judicial courts. 

Again, it hae already been suggested by articles appearing in eastern 
journals, evidently in the interafit of the woolen manuHftOturers, that 
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the provisions in this bill relatiujo: to sorting, dividing of fleeces, and 

other like changes from the ordinary condition, being section 383 of the 

bill 88 it passed the Hooae, and section 365 as reported from the Finance 

* ' Committee, do not apply to wools on which an ad valorem dnty is placed 

I by the pending bill. This section of the bill as it passed the Honse — 

and no change has been proposed — is as follows: 

: 860. The duty upon wool of the sheep or hair of the camel, groat, alpaca, and 

N other like animals which shall be imported in any other than ordinary condi- 

' Uon.or whidi shall be changed in its character or condition for the purpose of 

eyading the duty, or which shall be reduced in value by the aonixture of dirt 
or any other foreiRn substance, or which has been sorted or increased in value 
by the rejeoMon of any part of the original fleece, shall be twice the duty to 
which it would be otherwise subject: Provided, That skirted wools as now 
Imported are hereby excepted* Wools on which a duty is assessed amounting 
! to Vkme times or more than that whicli would be assessed if said wool was im- 

I ' ported unwashed, such duty shall not betloubled on aocountof its being sorted. 

If any bale or package of wool or hair specified in this act imported as of any 
specified class, or cltiiraed by tiie Importer to be dutiable as of any specified 
cTass, shall oonti^in any wool or hair subject to a higher rate of dutv tnan the 
^ daas so specified the whole bale or package shall be subject to the highest rate 

of duty chargeable on wool of the class subject to such higher rate of duty, and 
if any bale or package be claimed by the importer to be shoddy, mungo, nocks, 
wool, hair, or other material of any class specified in this act, and suoh bale con- 
tain any admixture of any one or more of said materials or of any other mate- 
rial, the whole bale or package shall be subject to duty at the highest rat^ im* 
p^Mdupon any article in said bale or package. 

In an article published in the Boston American Wool Beporter in 

its issue of May 29, 1890, this section of the bill is referred to in the 

following language: 

It is the opinion at the Treasure Department that the adoption of an ad 
Vftiorem duty on carpet* wool would operate to except it entirely from the clause 
(of the McKinley bill) imposing double and tripre duties, where the wool is 
obanged from its original condition. Governor Dinolbt, of Maine (a member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means), concurs with the Treasury officials in 
V. the opinion that the ad'valorem duties on carpet-wools supersede any provis- 

ions of the ** sorting*' clause. If there is any doubt about this in the present 
langQAffe of the bill, it is promised that it shall be made dear by the Senate. 

It does not appear from this editorial by whom this promise has 
been made to the effect that if there is any doubt about this construe* 
Hon It shall be so amended as to leave no doubt on the subject. I can " 
not but believe that the writer of this article in the Boston American 
Wool Reporter reckoned without his host, as I fancy no member of 
the Senate Committee on Finance would insist for one moment either 
that suoh is the proper construction of the bill or that the bill should 
be 80 amended that such would be the inevitable construction. Upon 
the contrary I can not but believe that in view of this doubt, to say 
the least of it, raised by this influential journal, the committee would 
feid not only warranted but in justice to all interests compelled to in-* 
sert a danse which would render any such construction absolutely im- 
MBBible. In referring to this article in the Boston American Wool 
Keporter, Hon. William Lawrence, of Ohio, than whom no man west 
of the Alleghany Mountains is more thoroughly versed in all matters 
pertaining to this general subject, in a letter of date June 4 last, pub- 
lished in the Clev^nd Leader^ says: 

This means that the fine portions of carpet-wool fleeces may be ** sorted '* out 
and imported at about 8 cents duty, and be used for the manufacture of cloth- 
ing, supplanting American wool, and ruin our wool Industry. How the wool- 
growers of Maine and New York, Iowa, and other States will relish this we may 
learn in due time. For one I will say if the ad valorem duties now in the bill 
remain, and with the rulings of the Treasury Department as stated, the bill, or 
ratiier the construction given it, will make it a sham and a fraud on wool>grow- 
•rs, and wiil ruin our wool industry. And if this is to oome, free trade will come 
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with It. If protdoiion is to be only for manufacturers, and not for f*rm«rs as 
fully as for manufacturers, I care not how soon free trade comes. The farmers 
are patient, but the Farmers' Alliance looks to a future when they will not be 
BO patient. It must become political to the extent of claiming for f^meni (he 
benefits of protection. 

In iHna Tiew, Mr. President, I concur, although as the bill stands I 
regard such construction as is attributed to the Department in advance 
of the passage of the bill, by the Boston Journal, above quoted, as wholly 
strained and unwarranted by any of its provisions. But that any such 
an outrageous construction may be prevented beyond the possibiliiyof 
doubt, I trust the Finance Committee will consent to such an amend- 
ment of titie section as will not leave its meaning open to construction. 
If we are to have protection, then let it be dealt out with an impffftial 
hand. Let the balances be held with a steady nerve. Let it be meted 
out to the farmer of the West and South in equal measure as to the 
manufacturer of the East, to the wool-grower as well as to the woolen 
manufacturer. 

The truth is, Mr. President, justice to the producers of all wools, and 
of all coarse wools in particular, in this country demands that a spe- 
cific duty of at least 4 cents per pound be imposed on wools of the thud 
class, valued at 12 cents or less per pound, and of 8 cents per pound if 
of the value of over 12 cents^ and from two and a half to three times 
these rates if scoured. ' The fact is, wool has never had its full and just 
share of protection under any of our tariff laws. This is essentially so 
in so far as combing and carpet wools are concerned. 

The act of 1867, while extending adequate protection to clothing 
wools, withheld it unjustly from con^bing and carpet wools, while the 
act of 1883 kept up the uujust discrimitiation, aggravating instead of 
relieving against it, by reducing the rates on coarse or carpet wools one- 
half and one cent per pound, i^scording to value, while a less reduction, 
compared with the relative duties under the act of 1867, of about 3.3 
cents per pound was made in the duties on the dothihg and combing 
wools, llie claim that has been persistently made for years by the 
manufacturers and importers that certain kinds of coarse, hairy, kempy 
wools, used in making carpets, are not, can not, or will not for some 
reason be raised in this country, and that certain qualities of lustrous 
Australian wools are required to mix with our American wools in order 
to impart to our delaines a peculiar luster which, it is alleged, can not 
be obtained from our product, is not well founded, and has in recent 
years been completely exploded and dissipated by the most accom- 
plished experts and statisticians. 

It is true there has these recent years been a larger falling off in the 
production of carpet wools in this country than in theotiier grades, but 
this can be traced with almost mathematical accuracy to the lack of 
adequate protection. The Bureau of Statistics estimated the produc- 
tion of carpet wools in the United States in 1883 at 22,000,000pound& 
Hon. William Lawrence in a recent address estimated the wool product 
of the United States for 1889 at 240, 000, 000 pounds, 10,000,000 pounds 
of which he estimates as belonging to the class of carpet wools. Bear- 
ing upon the question of our capacity to produce under proper economic 
conditions all grades of wool required for any purpose in this countiyy 
whether of carpets or the finest of delaines, I quote the following ftom 
this same able and instructive address of Mr. Lawrence. He says: 

Under proper conditions all the needed wools can be produced in the United 
States. We have the lands, the labor, the skill, and among: our people the will 
to produce all. The tariff acts of 1867 and 1883 classed wool as olothinff, comb- 
ing, and carpet wools. Since 1807, by improvements in machinery, merino 
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wools out be combed m well ai the long wools, bo that the distinction between 
them has practically ceased. Of these classes olothiogr and combine woote be- 
yond question can all h6 prodnced in this country. The distinguished president 
of the xTational Association of Wool Blannfkcturers, William Wltman, esa., in 
his letter of November 22, 1889, to another eminent mannfactnrer, Jessie Met- 
calf. esq*, ol Proridence, said : 

**Tbe American staple wools are better adapted for the iSftbrication of satis- 
&etory clothing for the American people than any other wool grown. We may 
inT<^e the teachings of* Darwin in support of the same yiew. The environ- 
, ments which determine the character of wools are chiefly breeds of sheep, soil, 
climate, food, and husbandry. Within our borders we have substantially every 
variety of these to be found on the globe. • * • The carpet- wool product of 
the United States is almost exclusively the fleece of sheep of Mexican origin, 
which are raised chiefly in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and certain of the 
Territories of the mountain region of the country situated between the Missis- 
sippi Valley and the Padfio Slope." 

The Boston Wool Beporter, in its iasae of September 26, speaking 

' on this sal](ject| says: 

We not only grow carpet wools in New Mexico, Ck>Iovado, and parts of Texas, 
but wherever one*fourth blood wools are grown we have the breech and belly 
wool, which is carpet stock. And the skins of the coarser grades of sheep are 
excellent for the manufacture of flne gloves. * 

The statistician of the Department of Agricnltnre, in a letter to Mr. 
Lawrence, of November 11, 1869, says: 

The grasses of the South, many of them peculiar to this region, are numerous 
and valuable. * • * Especially should this region undertake at once the 
supply of all the carpet- wool required by the manufacturers, which is now 
almost the only foreign wool manufactured in the United States. Indeed, not 
an ounce of any sort of wool need to be imported. 

As bearing on this feature of the subject, I beg aLsfo to inooiporato 
j into my remarks the very able and oonclusive letter of our present 

\ Secretflury of Agriculture, Hon. J. H. Busk, of date F^ruary 28 last 

J It is as follows: 

LtiUrfrom the Stertkury af AgrieuUure tmon Ihe pottibUUies of toodl^eiisino in (he 

! VniUdSUOet. 

Depabtmbht or Agbioultubb, Office of thb Sbobbtaby, 
, WaahingUmt D. C, Fdmiary 28, 1890. 

I Sib: Your letter is received, making inquiry whether ** our country lacks 

^ conditions of soil and climate for producing everyvarietyof wool, and that, 

I too, in commercial quantities, and as a fairly remunerative branch of agricult- 

I me.** 

This inquiry is suggested by the following quotation from the Providence^ 

I Journal of a recent date : ** We have tried all sorts of wool tariffs in years past^ 

and never yet have they caused the production here of certain kinds of wool 
that are absolutely necessiviT ^'SLI^^® ^^ required flnish to woolen and worsted 
&brics and to make carpets. We never can accomplish the feat. It is physic- 
ally impossible. Oertaln wools require for their production conditions of cli- 
mate and soil which we do not possess, and that settles if 

This oountry possesses a marvelous range of climate conditions, having 
twenty-four degrees of latitude between twenty-five and forty-nine degrees, 
with altitudes compassing levels from the semi-tropical to those of perpetual 
snow, and ooean currents modifying the climate of both coasts. Soils range 
from those of geological formations of the early geologic ages to the alluvium 
of the present day. A continent so broad, so varied in soil and climate, is prop- 
erly designated as the Western World, and the United States compasses all its 
possibilines, except those of strictly tropical and absolutely polar areas. 

It can therefore produce, with no limitations of practical importance, all the 
races and breeds of sheep in the world. The families of the merino race, origi- 
nating in Spain, all thrive in this country, and include a large proportion of ex- 
isting flocks. All the mutton breeds of Great Britain, the breeds producing 
medium and long wool, flourish here, and are to be found scattered throughout 
the regions on which sheep husbandry is fostered almost exclusively for the 
wool production. The coarse-wool type is also represented by the Spanish va- 
rieties, which went first to Mexico and then to all our Southern domain, and 
formed the foundation to most of the flocks in all the territory of the arid rc«ion 
beyond the Missouri. There have also been importations of Asiatic and African 
sheep in the South. We actually possess the flocks and produce the wools of the 
three groups in the customs wool dassiflcation, namely, the carding, the comb- 
ing, and the carpet wools. The supply of each class, it is true, is not equally pro- 
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potUoneji to the manufacturing demand, for very obvious reasons, wbloli faav« 
notliins to do with soil or climate or imposaiblHty of adaptation to the physieal 
conditions prevailins: on the Western continent. 

Our manufactures of wool have had a natural development. Two generations 
ago the domestic manufacture was very generally distributed through the dis- 
tricts then settled. The rise of the factory system destroyed the hand manu- 
facture of wool throughout the world. The development of manufacturei by 
machinery was slow, beginning with coarse fabrics. For many years the card- 
ing processes only were in vogue. A single generation ago there was little 
Combing or worsted manufacture and fine oassimeres were nnknown. Few 
carpet«were then made here. Both industries have since had a remarkable 
development, nearly supplying the home demand, and no deifaand for foreign 
carpets exists, except to supply the fancies and whims of the fastidious, who 
want a particular pattern or a foreign name. 

Our patented machinery is now sought abrofvQ, with which to manuftiotcire 
the suppHesof other countries. Thus our progrress in manufacturing, apparently 
slow and by steps from lower to higher forms, has been really rapid, and every 
stage of progress has created demand for greater variety of wool, which there 
was before no inducement to produce. The Saxon Merinos, for instance, bear- 
ing the finest wool in the world, were imported and bred when our manufact- 
urers were pressed to supply the requirements of the country for cloths of 
medium fine wools, and were not yet ready to produce fine broadcloths, and 
therefore could notofi'er prices that would foster increased supply of that grade. 
But there is no climatic difficulty in their production. 

As to carpet wools, the principal reason why they have not been produced in 
sufficient quantities is because they have been dlsorhninat«d against in tariff 
rates. For idstance, the imports of clothing wool in 1888-'^ paid an averase 
duty of 49.03 per cent., worsted wools a duty of 42.5 per cent., and carpet wools 
a duty of only 26.16 per cent. The average duty per pound was 10.55 cents for 
olothing wools, 10.09 for worsted, and 3.18 for carpet wools. This is not aU of 
the discrimination. The classification which includes in the third (Blass all 
wools except English and Merino is a dri^-net for all other wools of the world,- 
covering a range of quality and style wide enough for a very extensive variety 
of manufactures. Besides, there is admitted in this class a valuable line of in- 
cidentals or so-called waste products of inanufacture,worth very much more 
a pound in its cleansed state than the imports of olothing wools. Naturally, 
under these discriminations the carpet wools constituted 75 per cent, qt all im- 
ports. Thus the third class is a loop-hole' for the admission of a great varietv 
of wool through which the barrier for the protection of wool-growers is praeil- 
cally broken down. 

Very respectfully, 

J. M. BUSK, Secretary, 

BECIPBOCITY4 

In view of the vast interests involved in the wool industry of this 
country, in view of the fact that must bs apparent to the most casual 
observer that any measure of domestic legislation, as proposed by the 
Democratic party, looking to the placing of wool on the free-list, or 
any international reciprocal arrangement, as lias been suggested in oer- 
tsdn quarters, which would as a part of the project open our ports to 
the wool either of all nations or those of South and Central America 
alone, could but result, and that too in a brief time, in the absolute 
destruption of this great industry in the United States, as also in the 
serious crippling, if not destruction of many others fostered by and de- 
pending on it for existence, it does not seem possible that either of 
these proposed schemes, and to my mind the one is as irrational and 
objectionable as the other in so far as free wool might be made a fac- 
tor, is sufficiently pregnant with compensation in any possible view, 
in respect of trade advantages or otherwise, either domestic or foreign, 
to justify a sacrifice of the almost immeasurable interests involved in 
the sheep industry of this country by a total surrender of the rights 
and interests of this great producing class, either to the rapacity of the 
manufacturers of our own country or to the greed of the syndicate rep- 
resenting the owners of a hundred million sheep in the Argentina Be- 
public. 

In 1864 that Republis had but 23,000,000 head of sheep. .Twenty 
years later, in 1884, it had over three times that number, 01 over 70,- 
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OOOjOOOf and to-day the number is rapidly approaching and soon will be 
over 100,000,000 head. Reciprocity of trade, if established on a basis 
^of opening oar ports to such necessaries as we do not produce here, or 
only in quantities far short of home consumption, in exchange for tree 
foreign ports for our surplus products, is commendable and has my hearty 
support, but reciprocity which would strike down any of the great in- 
dustries of this country is something not to be thought of. 

UBQWUkTlOS AtBXADT ENAOTBD THE PBESBMT SESSION IN THE IKTEKEST OF 

WOOIi-OBOWEBS. 

. Already has the present Congress placed upon the present statute- 
books two acts — one, known as the Dingley worsted bill, making worsted 
cloths dutiable the same as woolen cloths, and the other, the adminis- 
trative bill, checking frauds upon the part of importers — ^that have been 
and will continue to be still more in the future of immense value to 
the wool-growers of this country. The effect of the passage of these 
acts, especially the one known as the Dingley bill, which, among other 
things, classifies these worsteds as woolens, was to cause an advance of 
about 3 to 3 cents per pound in the price of fine delaine wools in this 
isountry, while it immediately took the breath out of about thirty- 
five hundred looms in England that had been engaged in making 
worsteds to be shipped to this country, and the Tesult will be the 
starting up of a corresponding number of American looms, which will 
give employment to thousands of operatives in this country, in crease 
the home market for agricultural prodticts, and npoil which these 
goods will be mannflictured in the future. 

The effect of this enactment, together with certain rulings of the Treas- 
nry Department since the present Administration came into power, has ^ 
been further to reduce the importation of worsted coatings from 21,400 ^ 
pieces J)rought in during the month of May, 1889, to 11, 340 pieces im- 
ported during the month of May, 1890, or a reduction in the importa- 
tion of this quality of goods of nearly 50 per cent. 

WAGB-WOBKEBS. 

The wage-workers, the laboring classes of this country, like the 
farmers, are vitally interested in the maintenance of a protective tariff 
that will increase the demand for labor in this country and advance the 
rate of wages. T. V. Powderly, the great leader in the interest of labor 
and of the laboring classes, understands this question fully. Here is 
what he said, among other things, in a recent address: 

I am a tariff man and a protectionist, and for the reason that I am an American 
&nd a friend of American Laborers. No workinarman has ever called for a reduo- 
tion and no redaction should he made until it is demanded by the people. We 
need no tariff tinkerine. We want protection from one end of the country to 
the other. Touch not the tariff; raise the tariff so high that hot a slQgle artiole 
of foreign manufacture can oome to it. 

WAGES. 

It is insisted by our Democratic friends that a protective tariff is in 
principle and practical effect hostile to the interests of the wage- workers. 
If this is so, then it would follow as a lOsrical sequence that wage- workers, 
the employ^ in the various kinds of factories and mills in free-trade 
England, would be higher and better than are those of this country or 
at least certain portions of it, for instance, the State of Massachu* 
setts, in the special interest of which State it is claimed the protective 
tariff has been engineered and where its influence has been most pow- 
erfully felt. 

The following article, however, taken from a recent issue of the 
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American Economist-- and its statistics are accurate — ^will show that 
in the different mills of cottont woolen, worsted, and linen, the rates 
of wages of men, women, boys, and girls range from 84 {Msr cent, in 
cotton mills to 121 per cent, in woolen mills, 139 per cent, in worsted 
mills, np to 142 per cent, in linen mills higher in the State of Massa- 
chusetts than in these same character of mills in the United Kingdom. 
The table is as follows: 

WAGES IN OBBAT BBITAIK AND UASSACHUSBTTS. 

Ck>nsul Brown, of Glasgow, has lately furnished the State Department with 
firesh statistics, prepared under the auspices of the British Board of Trade, con- 
oerningr the rates of waeesof men, women, boys, and girls in the cotton, woolen, 
worsted, and linen mills <of the United Kingdom. It is interesting to compare 
these figures with those of Mr. Wadlin, chief of the Massachusetts bnreau of 
labor statistics, in his latest report for similar industries in the United States. 

The average yearly wages of men, women, boys, and girls in the United King- 
dom and in the United States are as follows: 
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United 
States. 


Great 
Britain. 


Differ- 
ence. 


Percent. 


Ootton ,..;...« 

Woolen , 


9829.83 
364.34 
861.99 
805.44- 


9179.60 
165.00 
151.00 
126.00 


$149.83 
-199.34 
210.99 
179.44 


81 
ICl 


Worsted 


139 


Linen 


142 







In this connection I beg to submit and incorporate in my speech the 
following, taken from thecolnmns of the Daily Press, of New York, in its 
iasne of October 5, 1888, which gives at a glance the difference in wages 
in this conntiy and in firee-tiade Great Britain: 

Below we print a telling talk by Nathaniel McElay In the shape of a tabular 
statement of wages per week in England and the United States : 



Oooupatlons, etc. 



United 
States. 



Angle>lron smiths X. 

Blacksmiths, Liverpool and New York: 

Shipsmiths 

Ghainsmiths, man and wifb 

Staffordshire 

Staffordshire, female 

Boilermakers, Liverpool and New York 



Bookbinders < 



Bricklayers, London and New York 

Calkers, Liverpool and New York 

Carpenters, house, London and New York. 
Garpenters, ship, Glasgow and New York.., 
Garpenters, ship, Liverpool and New York.. 

Conductors ^ 

Engineers, locomotive f 

Firemen', locomotive 

Hod-carriers, Liverpool and New York. 

Helpers, Glasgow and New York 

Holders-on, Glasgow and New York m.. 

Joiners, Glasgow and New York 

Laborers: 



S12.00 
19.50 



London and New York. 



Liverpool docks ; longshoremen. New York. 

Farms (with board) '. ^ 

Glasgow and New Yo>k..........................«.,..., 



16.80 

5.00 

6.00 

7.00 

8.00 

24.80 

19.50 

21.00 

19.50 

19.50 

14.00 

21.00 

12.00 

15.00 

10.00 

10.50 

18.00 

12.00 
15.00 

24.00 

2.75 

3.75 

10.60 



England 



V,''. • 



> 
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4.50 
2.50 
1.2r 

&.50 

3.50 

10.80 

10.50 

10.80 

7.80 

10.80 

4.50 

8.76 

6.50 

4.60 

6.00 

6.00 

7.02 

4.80 

6.00 
7.60 

1.60 

4.82 
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Ooeupations, etc 



Laborers— oontinued: 

Ordinary , Glasgow and New York 

On roads, streets, etc., London and New York , 

Factories, Wiean and Providence , 

Machinists, £ur8t-dass, Liverpool and New York , 

Madiinists, second-olass, Glasgow and FUladelphia...., 

Masons, London and New York , 

Molders, Glasgow and New York m...... 

Painters, London and New York , 

Pltitterers, London and New York , 

Pattern-makers 

Plumbers, London and New York ^, 

Platers; Philadelphia and Glasgow <.i.... 

Printers « , 

Policemen, London and New York 

Biveters, Glasgow and Philadelphia , 

Biggers, Liverpool and New York , 

Saleflwomen, Manoheater and New York» 

Sewing girls, London and New York........w7.^^r^.. 

Stage-drivers, London and New York ^ 

Station-masters 

Street pavers, London and New York 

Spinning g|rl8, Wigan and Providence 

Spinning girls, Victories (children), Wlgan and Provi- 
dence. .' 4..... ;.... 

Tailors, Liverpool and New York 

Telegraph operators, female, Manchester and New 
York... 

Teamsters, Livexpool and New York...^ 

Waiters, female, London (board themselves).... 



United 
States. 



{ 



{ 



$9.00 

10.50 

7.60 

8.50 

21.00 

15.50 

24.50. 

19.50 

15.00 

2L00 

21.00 

18.00 

12.00 

16.50 

25.00 

13.00 

15.60 

5.00 

6.00 

7.00 

8.00 

9.00 

10.00 

5.00 

6.00 

7.00 

8.00 

9.00 

12.00 

18.50 

15.00 

6.18 
8.25 

l§rtx> 

15.00 

20.00 

15.00 

6.00 



England. 



} 



I 
{ 
} 



S3. 78 

4.80 
3.75 
8.50 
6.48 
ia80 
7.50 
8.40 
9.60 
7.50 
9.90 
6.48 
8.00 
6.00 
6.48 

aso 



8.00 
8.50 



8.00 



7.00 
4.87 
8.40 
2.00 
2.75 

.95 

8.40 

4.00 

5.00 
8.00 



The mechanics of the United States work but nine hours a day, those in Eng- 
landmen to eleven. 

These figures were obtained by Mr. McKay from the best mechanics in 
Europe as in the United States. 

8AVINOS-BANEB. 

No better test of the prosperity of the wage-workers of this or any 
other country can be found than in the nnmber of savings-banks, 
the number of depositors, and the amount of deposits of such oonntiy. 
And hence no better rule of comparison by whidi the condition of the 
working classes of the United States can be compared to that of these 
same classes in England or other countries than by contrasting the con- 
dition and number of this character of institutions in the two countries. 
It is conceded the deposits in savings-banks are composed principally 
of tiie savings of wage- workers, those composing thei working ckusses. 

The financial records show that there are in New England, where, 
more than in any other section of this country, has been felt the influence 
of protection afforded by a protective tariff, $7in savings-banks to every 
^1 in all England, where free trade prevails and dominates the interestis 
of the wage-workers and of all other classes. And the marvelous in- 
crease in the number of savings-banks in protected New England, as 
also the great increase in the number of depositors and in the amount 
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of deposits in tbe pa9t thirty years, is a convincing commentary in fhvor 
of protection and in opposition to free trade, considered in connection 
with the interests of those who toil for their daily bread. 

The increase in the deposits of the savings-banks of {England was but 
$350,000,000 in little less than forty years, whereas the increase of de- 
posits in the six New England States, and including also the three 
States of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, was in less than half 
that time, or about nineteen years, nearly double this amount, orabQut 
1628,000,000. The statistics show that in 1889 there were in the six 
New England States deposits in savings-banks to the amount of |593,- 
000,000, deposited by 1,658,000 persons, or about $350 to each person, 
and including the States of New York, New Jersey, and PennsylTania^ 
$1,250,000,000. In Massachusetts alone the number of savings-banks 
had increased from 89 in 1860, with 230,068 depositors and $45,054,000 
deposits, to 177 in 1889, with 1,029,694 depositors and an aggregate 
amount of deposits amounting to i$332, 723, 000, or an average of about 
$323 to each depositor. 

SUOAB. 

The tariff on sugar, although heretofore imposed and maintained by 
the Republican party with a view of developing and building up the 
sugar industries in this country, which it is to be regretted has been 
to a very great extent a failure, has in a very large sense proven to be 
a tariff for revenue only, and as such the tariff has in a very great 
measure, if not wholly, been a tax, as claimed by oar Demoeratie 
brethren, that has been added to the price paid by the consumer. 

Our imports of sugar and molasses the last fiscal year amounted to 
2,700, 547j667 pounds, the duties on which amounted to $55,076,984.52, 
and to this extent a tax was imposed on the consumers of this country, 
rich and poor. The pending bill proposes to release the peqple of tibis 
country from this tax on their sugar and molasses, as the tax from their 
tea and coffee was taken off by the Republican party some years since. 

By the bill as it passed the House and as reported f^om the Senate 
committee, there is a marked difference in the sugar schedule, although 
in the main each House proposes free sugar with a proposed bounty of 
2 cents per pound to the producets of sugar in this country each year 
until July 1, 1905, to encourage the manufisicture of sugar from sorghum, 
beets, sugar-cane, and maple-sap in this country. The total reduction 
on sugar and molasses proposed by the House bill is $55,975,984.62, 
while the total reduction proposed by the Senate committee is $65,- 
758,220.98, a difference between the two Houses, so far as it relates to 
a reduction of the revenue, of only $217,763.54. 

This difference arises as follows: The bi]l as it passed the House pro- 
poses to place on the free-list all sugar not above No. 16 Dutch stfuid- 
ard in color, all tank bottoms, all sugar drainings and sugar sweepingiB, 
the sirups of cane-juice, melada, concentrated melada, and concrete 
and concentrated molasses, and molasses. This is a reduction of 2 
cents per pound on all sugars not above 13 Dutch standard and ot 2| 
cents per pound on all not above 16 Dutch standard, while undet th6 
House bill, on all sugars above 16 and not above 20 on which the exist- 
ing rates of duty are 3 cents per pound, and on all above No. 20 on 
which the present law imposes a duty of 3} cents per pound, the bill 
as it passed the House reduces the rate of duty to four-tenths of 1 cent 
per pound. 

The effect of this is to give the people of this country free sugar, 
whereas on the same grades there is under existing law a duty equiva- 
lent to an ad valoremrate of 99.95 per cent. Sugar of the grades thus 
urr 
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made free by the bill as it passed the Honse of Representatives, inclad- 
ing molasses, was imported into th^ conntnr during the fiscal year 
1889 of the ralue of $83, 388, 286. 49> and on which cnstom-honse duties 
were collected of 155.975,984.52. The bill as reported from the Sen- 
ate committee proposes a modification whereby all grades of sugar, only 
including No. 13 Dutch standard, and ell below that grade, shall come 
in free. 

AVith those grades above thirteen and not above sixteen and on 
which under existing law there is a duty of 2| cents per pound and 
-which undbr the bill as it passed the House are placed on the free-list^ 
the Senate Finance Committee provide shall be dutiable at three-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound, while all above No. 16, which by the House bill 
are made dutiable at four-tenths of 1 cent per pound are dutiable at 
six-tenths of 1 cenfe per pound, and the effect of which would be, taken 
as a whole, if enacted into law on the basis proposed by the Senate 
committee, to make free sugar and molasses which were imported the 
last fiscal year of the value of $83,170,423.61, and on which duties 
were paid to the amount of $55,758,220.98, provided always that the 
statements and estimates of the Senate Committee on Finance are ac- 
curate, which I take it they are. 

The general effect, therefore, it will be seen of the two propositions 
of the House of R^resentatives and the Senate Committee on Finance, 
respectively, is in so far as it relates to placing sugar on the free-list, 
according to these statements, not materia] Iv different, only to the ex- 
tent of difference of $217,862.88 on the values of imports, and a dif- 
ference in revenue of $217,763.54, taking the transactions of last year 
as Ik basis. The vital difference arises between the proposition of the 
House and that of the Senate Committee on Finance /rom the limit 
proposed to be placed by the committee in confining the free-list to 
those grades of susar not abpve 13 Butch standard, instead of to those 
grades not above 16 as proposed in the House bill. 

I fiankly confess I prefer the House proposition. The effect of this 
limit is, I f^ar, to promote to a certain extent the interests of the 
sugar refineries by giving to them raw sugar free, while at the same 
time it very materially, or at least to quite an extent, denies to cer- 
tain classes of the people who use the grades of sugar above 13 and not 
above 16, a free article, and one that is generally used for household 
purposes and table use by many people. 

At the same time it must be admitted, if the statistics and tables 
presented by our Finance Committee are accurate, and if the removal 
of duties from grades of sugar above No. 13, Dutch standard, including 
all not above 16, would not tend to increase the importations of those 
grades, that then it would seem that there would be no very great 
difference in effect to the people between the House and Senate com- 
mittee propositions, as it appears from these tables and statistics that the 
total amount of importations for the fiscal year 1889, of all sugars of 
the grade of above 13 and ndt above 16, was only 7,918,673 pounds of 
the custom-house value of but $217,862.82, or less than 2^ per cent, 
of the total value of all sugars not above 16 Dutch standard imported 
into this country* the past fiscal year. 

But inasmuch as there were collected as duties on the 7,918,673 
pounds of all sugars above No. 13, and not above No. 16, 99.95 per 
cent, duty, amounting to $217,763.54, is it not much more than proba- 
ble that a very much greater per cent, of these grades of sugar, much 
superior for household uses as they are than the grades under 13 Dutch 
standard, which are scc^cely fit for such use without refining, would 
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be imported, thus giving more liberally a free sagar, of a reasonably 
good quality, for household purposes to the masses, as provided in the 
House bill, than would be the case under the bill as amended by the 
Senate committee? 

But while the pending bill removes the burden of customs taxation 
from the consumers of sugar and molasses to the extent of nearly $56,- 
000,000 annually, and the larger person of which, of course, is paid 
from the pockets of the great masses — the working clafiBes-^it wisely 
provides a means of encouragement to the producers of sugar in this 
country by offering a bounty of 2 cents per pound for all sugar pror 
dnoed in this country. This bounty of 2 cents per pound comes from 
the Treasury of the United States. aQd not direct, as does the existing 
tariff on sugar, from the pockets of the consumers of sugar, and of 
coarse falls most heavily on the rich, whose general taxes on property, 
real and personal, are heaviest. 

GBBAT BRITAIN'S ATTITITDB AND POWBB. 

But time fails me, and it is quite impossible to discuss the various 
schedules. The principle of protection to our home industries, how- 
ever, and home labor, is one tiiat should never be lost sight of. It is 
as important iio/the material welfare of this country and the people of 
this country now as it was when advocated and enforced by the earliest 
and best statesmen and the first Presidents of the ]^public. If Great 
Britain was in those days standing in the pathway of the industrial 
progress of the nation, she is doing so none the less, but to an infinitely 
greater extent, and with an infinitude of expanfflon of power to-day. 
As her power and influence as a nation have increased, her audacity 
has assumed a more defiant attitude. She aspires not only to crush us 
in the markets of the world, by controlling and fixing the purchasing 
power of our currency and fixing the prices of our products, but act- 
ually seeks to dictate the terms of our legislation and to control our 
home markets. 

Bo those who insist on consenting to the demands of Great Britain 
in the matter of free trade ever pause to consider the magnitude in 
area, in wealth, in infiuence, in power, of tiiat mighty empire ? Bo 
we approciate fully the manner in which the great industries of this 
country aro menaced from this source? Is it not well to romember 
that she has a total area of colonies alone distributed throughout Eu- 
rope, Asia, Airica, the West Indies, and Australasia of 7, 599, 347 square 
ihiles, occupied by a population subservient to British infiuence and 
under British control of 19,797,893; that these aro distributed as fol- 
lows: 

In Europe and Asia 3,705 squaro miles, with a population of 382,- 
169 J in Asia 113,610 squaro miles, with a population of 44,565,951; in 
Africa 455, 863 squaro miles, with a population of 4, 230, 246 ; in America, 
at our very doors, an area of 3,756, 338 square miles, with a population 
of 5,444,913; the West Indies, an aroa of 12,175 square miles, with a. 
population of 1,306,236; and in Australasia an area of 2,257,656 squase 
miles, with a population of 3,868,378. But not only so. In India 
and Burmah her area extends to 1,058,814 miles, with a population of 
210,754,578, or more than three and one-half times greater alone than 
that of the United States. 

In the feudatory states she has an area of 509,730 square miles, with 
a population of 37,453,374, which, with the United Kingdom of Eng- 
land, Iroland, Scotland, and Wales, with an area ofl21, 562 square miles 
and a population of 37,453,574, give the tremendous aggrogate, the 
enormous sum total of area of population of Great Britain, her oolo- 
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nies and dependendeB included, of 9,289,453 square miles, and an ag- 
gregate population of 328,388,511. 

This, therefore, is the area and population of the British Empire. 
This includes India and fifty-nine separate colonies, but comprising 
forty distinct and separate govemVnents. These vast possessions have 
been gradually but rapidly accumulated by this great power by settle- 
ment, purchase, trea^, and conquest. From the date of the settle- 
ment of Newfoundland in 1550 with an area of 200,000 square miles; 
of Bennuda at our very eastern doors in 1612 with an area of 13,347 
square miles; Barbadoes and the Bahamas to the southward in the yeareb 
1605 and 1629, respectively, audi the .acquisition of St. Helena in 1673, 
of Canada in l759-'60, down to the cession of the Fiji Islands in 1874 
and the annexation of New Guinea in 1884, the mighty and irresistible 
march of the British Empire in the extension of her area, population, 
wealth, and industrial and political power, has been onwiurd. 

As a matter of interest and for the purpose of attracting attention to 
the gradual but remarkable growth and expansion of this empire, and 
as illustrating the grasping and insatiate greed and disposition to con- 
trol, of ^is great power, a list of the various acquisitions, with areas 
and populations and the dates when and the manner in which re- 
spectively acquired, from the date of the settlement of Newfoundland 
m America to the present time, is herewith submitted and believed to 
be historically correct. 

It is as follows: 

General staiisMca of the colonies and dependencies of Or eat Britain. 



Colonies, eto. 


Area. 


Population, 
1897. 


How and when 
obtained. 


Europe: 

Oibraltar. 


Sq. mUea, 

If. 

119 
8,584 


19,200 

2,200 

160,760 

200,000 


Conquest, 1804. 
Treaty cession. 1814. 
Treaty cession, 1814. 
Conventioii with Taj> 


HellfiK>]lAnd......t.t..t«..»ttt«"-i'" 


MaltA. eto 


CyvmB 


s 


key, 1878. 


Total Burope 


8,705 


882,169 








ABia: 

Ceylon m ...... 

Hongi-Kong 


24,702 
32i 
1.472^ 
15,664 

30,709 
41,000 


8,000,000 
212,961 
687,000 
800,000 
6,000 
210,000 
800,000 


Treaty cession. 1801. 
Treaty cession, 1841. ' 
Treaty cession, 1785. 

Treaty cession. 1847. 


Btrftits Settlemente 


British North Borneo... ...... 

Sarawak 






Total Asia 


113,610 


4,565,961 








Africa: 

Ascension 


34 

213,917 

10,293 

162,000 

18.750 

8,900 

881 

47 
3,000 

69 
29,401 


166 
1.252,341 
175,500 
43,785 
477.100 
150,000 
885,145 

5,100 
75,000 

15,000 
1,426.450 


Annexation, ISIS. 
Treaty cession. 1815. 


Cai>e, etc ..•••. 


Basutoland ...............w. 


Natal 


Annexation. 1843. 


Zoluland 


Manritiiw, etc , , 


Conanest and ces- 


St. Helena 


sion, 1810-1814. 
Conauest. 1673. 




Tran^^er from Com- 


Gambia a 

•Gold Coast Colony 


pany, 1807. 

Conquest and ce»- 
sion, 1663-1871. 
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Qenerdl ttatitHes of eohnia <a»d dqtendeneltt of Great Britain — Cont'd. 



Colonies, etc. 


Area. 


Population. 
1^87. 


How and when 
obtained. 


Af rica—continned : 

"LAfgoa 


8q. wUes, 
1,071 


100,000 




Niger 




British ImDerial East Af ri- 


7,500 






can Compansr. 






Total Africa 


455,868* 


4,230,246 








America: 

Bermuda » 

Canada • «v. 


19 
3,470,267 

162,000 
109,000 

7,562 
7,600 


13.847 
4,922,679 

206,006 
277,088 

90,000 
1,843 


Settlement, 1^12. . . 
Conquest, 1759, 1760; 
treaty cession, 1763. 
Settlement. 1550. 


Newfoundland 


British Guiana 

British Honduras 


Conquest and ces- 
sion, 1303-1814. 
Conouest. 1798. 
Treaty cession, 1770. 


Falkland Islands ••. 






Total America ..........i.t-t.T 


3,756,338 


5,444,918 








West Indies: 

Ba-hamas , »,.,,»,..«., 


4,446 

166 

169 

4,282 

1,869 

133 

238 

133 

170 

291 

47 

153 

58 


48,471 

180,000 

5,000 

607,798 

203,821 

48,846 

42,300 

45,000 

35,000 

29,500 

10,088 

45,00C 

5,000 


Settlement. 1629. 


Turk's Islands 


Settlement, 1606. 


-Tamaica. etc 


Conouest. 1656. 


Trinidad andTobairo 


Conquest, 1797.. 
Treaty cession. 1763. 


Grenada «. 

St. Lucia 


St. Vincent .\ ;.... 

Antisrua. etc 


Cession, 1763. 


Dominica , 


Cession. 1763. 


Montserrat 


Settlement, 1B32. 


St. Kilts and Nevis 

Yir&rin Islands^ 








Total West Indies 


12,175 


1,306,236 






, 


Australasia : 

New South Wales 


310,700 

87,884 

668,497 

903,690 

1,060,000 

26,215 

104,235 

7,435 

89^000 


1,042,919 
1,036,119 
366,940 
317,446 
42,488 
142,478 
645,830 
124,658 

150,000 


Settlement. 1787. 


Victoria 


Settlement, 1834. 
Settlement. 1824. 


Queensland 


South Australia 


Settlement. 1886. 


West Australia 


Settlement. 1826. 


Tasmania 


Settlement, 1808. 


New Zealand 


Purchase. 1840. 


Fiji 


Cession from natives. 


New Guinea., 


1874. 
Annexation, 1884. 






Total Australasia 


3,257,656 


3,868,378 








Total of colonies ,'. 


7,599,347 

1,058,814 

509,730 

121,562 


19,797,893 

210,754,578 

60,382,466 

34,952,204 




India and Burmah 

Indian feudatory states 




United Kihfirdom 








Total for Empire 


9,289,453 


328,888,611 









Mr. President, the interests, of the wage- workers, the manufactur- 
ers, the farmers, the operatives of this country are to-day manaced by 
the 22,000,000 operatives in England and those of Canada, France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Turkey, China, 
India, and Africa, all of whom are waiting anxiously to have' the mar- 
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]jcel8 of tbe United Statcia opened to their multiplied and clieaply man- 
ufactored products. * 

By England's oensns in 1885 sbe had a population of 35,000,000 
people; of this number nearly 2^ per cent., or 780,000, were paupers; 
/ wixereas in the United States our population was 50,000,000 in 1880, 
while but a fraction oyer ono-sixth of 1 per cent., or about 88, OOQ^. were 
paupers. In 1888 (January 1) the number of paupers, exclusive of 
'va£;rants, in receipt of relief in the several unions and parishes in £ng* 
land and Wales was as follows: 

Indoor — 200,666 

Outdoor — ^ 624,842 



Total— ,- ^ 825,509 

So it will be seen that on January 1, 1888, out of every 100 persons 
in En^nd and Wales, 3^ were in receipt of work-house relief. The 
statistics are Irom Whittaker's Almanac for 1889— a standard English 
work. 

While England proclaims in &vor of free trade in a manner which 
would indicate that she collected no revenue whatever irom customs 
duties, or in fact not very much from any source, the truth Is she 
to-day levies and collects annually nearly $100,000,000 from customs 
duties; and what is still worse, these duties are levied in the main and 
almost exclusively on the necessaries and not the luxuries of life. In 
1888 her customs duties were $97, 897, 380, and over $23, 000, 000 of which 
amount— to be entirely accurate, $23,066,560 — was levied on the single 
article of tea, nearly $1,000,000 on cofi^, $1,587,553 on currants, 
$355,060 on chicory, $883,000 on raisins, $414,707 on cocoa, $25,790 
on prunes, and $146,220 on figs. The following are the articles now 
on England's dutiable-list and the amount collected* from each: 



Beer, etc. 

Oocoa 

Ooffbe .... 
Ourraots. 



F{8S.. 
Plum( 



lumet 

]?»uiies «. 

Buifllns 

Spirits: 

Bum 

Brandy 

Geneva 

Other sorts 

Tea 

Tbhaooo, eto .... 

Wiifie 

All other 

I>eliverie8.. 



^yf.f^^fi y,-' 



Amount collected. 



English 
money. 



£10,213 
71,012 
82,940 

187,562 

817,511 

29.244 

9,746 

10,122 

5,158 

176,696 

2,034,286 

1.307,817 

125,510 

756,733 

4,613,812 

8,713,943 

1,085,646 

2,159 

82,420 



American 
money. 



851,065 

865,060 

414,707 

937,810 

1,587,565 

146,220 

48,780 

60,610 

25,790 

888,480 

10,171,430 

6,539,086 

627,550 

8.788.665 

23. 066; 560 

43,569.715 

5,428.230 

10,796 

162,100 



MIX 



^Hils table, it will be seen, Bhowi the amount in ponndi and tSaa In 
dollani collected on Bach itema. 

Bnt aaide fi:om these the poorer claBWi in England are sronnd to 
powdei bj taxation. Everybody ia taxed. The Somble boiueholder, 
the tradoamaa, professionat man, public officers, deatba, legacies, wiUi, 
probatee, eta The gross revenue collected inEi^landdiuii^theyeai 
ending March 31, 1SS8, £93,951,480, bnt only £89,829,773 noched 
the national treasaij, £3,121, 70S being used in lepaymente, allow- 
ances, diBConnte, bonntles, etc. The following tablo will show the 
TarioQB items of the net public reveuae fbr 1B83: 



Public M( «Mn«. 


e /or 1888. 




flou^orr^^. 


BoEllihi 
money. 


.Amailoan 
Monejr. 


SSSrUr z:::zr:rr:z:z::~~'r-::::::. 


M 


no8.i27,eoo 















i,2ia,seo 
ii.ro9.a» 












89, 829,773 


419,UB.sa 





The amonnts an glren in ponnds, also in dollan. 
Iliechiefitemacontiibniing to theexciseocintemal revenue an as 
follows: 



,»« 


Engllih 


money. 


Sgril*-.- - 


£ia,osa,aM 

■•Stii 

79,S00 

19,379 
3M,S!73 

71,B2S 

ii 
SiS 

Tito 
I0,S10 


T07t;9« 
39«,II<» 

la 
•■Si 




AuoUoneem ""^ 






g^ — r:;::r™::z:™r.r-zv:z.":: 


ir±l::£E--"==:fEr 










606,970 
7,^680 


|Kt»s»=:rzz: l^^ 




w 
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The customs items I have already given. The total amount ao- 
oounted for by the Board of Inland Bevenne as net receipts is ^14,275,- 
602 for the years 1887-'88, or $71,377,510, as follows: 



Items. 



A. IsxkdB, tenements, etc 

B. Oecuiwtion of land, etc ... 

C. Annuities, dividends, etc.. 
B. Trades, professions, etc ... 
E. Public offices, etc 



Totals 



188ft-'87. 



£5,510,840 

414,859 

1,396,654 

7,799,980 

989,841 



16,U1,174 



1887-»88. 



i 



£4,879,901 

329,735 

1,290,168 

6,872,641 

903,067 



14,275,502 



$26,399,505 

1,648,676 

6,450,840 

84,363,206 

' 4,515,286 



71,377,510 



From stamps alone are realized £13,056,950, including that accounted 
forundertheheadof ** Miscellaneous,'' £13,797,471, the largest portion 
of whieh comds firom the deaths probate, legacies and succession duties, 
which amount to £8,241,682. 

0X7B 00T7NTBY PBOSPXBS UITDBB THB PBOTBOTiVJB STSTEK. 

But notwithstanding the fact that the mighty influence of this pow- 
erful of all empires is in constant antagonism with our best interests, 
notwithstanding the paralyzing influences on the home value of Amer* 
ican products by the demonetization of silver in this and other coun- 
tries, and the acknowledged lack of volume of circulating medium, 
our country in the matter of increase in external and internal corn- 
merce, in material wealth, ex|(ansion of business, and national pros- 
perity, has, under our protective system, moved gradually and grandly 
upward and onwaord. Never in /the history of our Gk>vemment has 
the value of foreign trade — our imports and exports of merchandise — 
attained an amount equal to that of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1890, when it reached the enormous aggregate of $1,647,192,014, or 
1159,658,987 more than that of the preceding year, when the aggregate 
talue was 11,487,533,027. 

And although the value of our importetions for the fiscal year just 
recently closed was the greatest in the history of our country, amount- 
ing in value to $789,335,855, or an increase of $44,204,203 over that of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, when the aggregate was $745, 131,- 
652, the balance of trade has not been against us, but in our favor to 
the extent in value of $68,520,-604; the total value of our exporte pf 
merchandise for the year ending June 30, 1890, being $857,856,159, or 
an increase of $115,454,784 over that of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1889, when the value of our exports was $742,401,375. During the 
past fifteen years, commencing with the year 1876, with the two excep- 
tions of 1888 and 1889, the balance of trade has been in our favor. 

During tiie fiscal year 1888 the value of our imports exceeded our 
exports by $28,002,607, and in 1889 by $2,730,277, while the year just 
closed, June 30, 1890, the excess in value, as I have stated, of exports 
over imports, was $68,520,304. The greater portion of this increase 
of $115,020,219, we are told by Mr. J. M. Whiting, acting Chief ot 
the Bureau ot Statistics of the Treasury Department, in his exhibit of 
July 21, 1890, occurred in the following articles, stated in the order of 
magnitude of increase — ^provisions, breadstuff, raw cotton, iron and 
steel and manu&ctnrers of. Of this increase, we are further informed. 
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$89,873,724 were in the yalue of ezporis oMhe articled named as fol- 
lows: 

In exports of raw cotton... — ^ $13,190,974 

In breadstuffs.— — 30,546,437 

In provisions— _ 31,234,815 

And in cattle, sheep, and hogs 14,901,498 

While there has been a falling off in the value of onr exports of bread- 
stnfis over that of 1880-1885, inclosive, and a slight fftllin^ off over that 
of 1887,* onr exports of breadstnfl^ for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1890, were $30,546,437 in excess of that of the preceding year, and $27,- 
231,411 inexcessof that ofthefiscal year ending June 30, 1888 — the value 
for 1888 being $127, 191, 687; for 1889. $123,876,661; and for 1890, $154,- 
423,098; while our exports of provisions, comprising meat and dairy 
products, were greater for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, by $21,- 
003,471 than that of any other year since 1882, and $31,224,815 greater 
than that of 1889— the total value ior 1889 being $104,122,444, while 
for 1890 it was $135, 357, 259. The value of our exports of cattle, sheep, 
and hogs for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, was greater by $18,- 
775,682 than was the average for ten years preceding; the average 
value for these ten years (1888-^89 inclusive) was $13,465,658, while 
for 1890, just closed, the value was $32,241,360. 

Hr. President ,the Republican party, its principles, organization, and 
leaders were found equal to every emergency in the darkest hours ever 
experienced in this Republic They met with steady nerve the stern 
realities of war, and proved victorious amid the clash of arms. They 
were equal to the demand of the times in the great work of reconstruct- 
ing a shattered Republic, nor shall they now prove impotent in organ- 
iz&g and weaving into the forms of law such legislation as will tend 
to advance the perpetuity and promote the general welfare, not only 
of the Republic at large, but of all the people. 

The legislation formulated by a Republican Congress at the present 
session, and enacted into law and approved by a Republican President, 
on the subject of silver has already quickened the business sensibilities 
^f the nation, given impetus to trade, advanced the prices of commodi- 
ties all along the line, and given to the producers of this country a liv- 
ing, breathing promise of increased prosperity and better times. If the 
price of silver goes up, all will agree the prices of commodities gener- 
ally will advance also. \^hen the present Congress convened in De- 
cember last silver bullion was selling in Loudon at Alid, to iSd, per 
ounce of 925 grains fine — the English standard. To-day it is selling at 
50id, per ounce. 

In the United Stetes it was selling in December last at from 92 to 94 
cents per ounce. Now it brings 112f cent&per ounce, the efibct of all 
of wbich will inevitably be to stimulate the mining industries of the 
far West. New mines will be developed, those in existence will be 
worked at a fair profit, and employment will be given at better wages 
to hundreds and thousands of miners and other wage-workers. A mar- 
ket will be created for all kinds of farm and garden products, and^ bet- 
ter than all, the prices of farm and garden products will necessarily be 
advanced as the volume of the circulating medium is increased, and as 
a general result the spirit of apathy and business stegnation that has 
for years, and since the demonetization of silver, prevailed will be 
broken as the prices of all kinds of commodities are increased to fair 
and living rates. 
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The value of the Indian rupee has gone up, and, as a consequenee, 
English merchants get less wheat for a rupee than formerly. In the 
discussion of that bill it was insisted by the monoiuetallists that only 
by an international arrangement could the imperial power of London 
to fix not only the price of our silver bullion, but also of all ou^ com- 
modities, be broken, but the result of this legislation is rapidly show- 
ing that this is not so. The English secretary of agriculture, in a re- 
cent speech, referred to the significant advance in the price of farm 
products throughout the world, and attributed the same to the recent 
advance in the price of silver, and this latter he very properly attrib- 
uted to the late legislation on silver by the American Congress. 

The fact is, this legislation has been,v and will continue to be, not 
merely national, but international and world-wide in its salutaiy in- 
fluence and efiect. No longer will London fix the price for us; no longer 
will her financiers regulate and fix the price of our wheat and cotton, 
but we ourselves will in the future, if we are true to ourselves, fix the 
price of all these commodities, and this, too, at living rates, by audi 
determined, resolute, and stalwart action as we may take in Congress 
\ from time to time. 

* « » « « « « 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. President, I have listened with much interest 
to the elaborate and able argument of the honorable Senator from Oib- 
gon [Mr. Mitchell], which had for one of its principal objects to 
establish the doctrine that Congress has power to pass a protective 
as contradistinguished from a revenue tariff for the purpose of regulat- 
ing trade and industries. I beg to call attention to the purpose indi- 
cated by the argument, to regulate trade and industries. The con- 
stitutional provision on this subject is section 8 of Article I: 

The Congress shall h»ve the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, impo8l», 
and excisM, to pay the debts and provide, for the common defense and general 
W^lfore of the United States. 

There the power to lay duties is given, and the purpose for which it 
is given is specified. That purpose is specified to be * ' to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense and general wel&re of the United 
States.'' 

As I shall attempt to show, the Federal Government is one of lim- 
ited and delegated powers. As indicative of that I read the ter^th 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States: ^ 

ThQ powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
p€fOple. 

I will look further at that question after a moment. 

What is to be the effect of a recognition of the doctrine that by act 
of Congress we are to regulate the trade and industries of the United 
States ? If we do that as indicated in the debates as one of the pur- 
poses of the bill under consideration, we propose to regulate the prices 
oif commodities and the price of wages; we propose to assume a posi- 
tion which enables Congress to declare what industries shall be pros- 
perous and what shall bear the burden of tl\e prosperity of others; we 
propose to assume eminently and essentially the position of a paternal 
government controlling the domestic, the commercial, and all other in- 
dustrial interests of the country. 

« # ^ « « -if « 

Mr. President, reference was made by the honorable Senator from 
Or^on to the impoverished condition of the American States inunedi- 
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ately snooeeding the BeTolatioii, and, as I undentood his aigiiment| 
^bia was attribated to the practice of free trade. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I had refeience to the impaTerished oonditioii 
after the foimatioii of the new Government of the Ckmiederatimi and 
daring the six years between that date and the time of the formation 
of the Constitntion. I insist that by reason of the iofst that there was 
no power in Congress to relate trade with foreign nations, and th&t 
that power was confined alOne nnder the Articles of Confederation to the 
States respectively, the oonntry was flooded with foreign importations ' 
to snch an extent that min stared the people in the face from one end 
of the land to the other, and that very &ot, the lack of power on the 
part of Congress nnder the Articles of Coxifederation to restrain this 
trade and protect their own industries, more than any other canse, led to 
the formation ofthe new Constitntion. > 

Mr. BEAGAN. Mr. Presid^t, I said that the chief Object of the 
transition from the Articles of Confederation to a constltntional Gov- 
ernment was to enable Congress to regnlate commerce between the 
States and with foreign nations and with the Indian tribes; bat I do 
not concede that that fact is to be used as an argament to establish the 
proposition that Congress shall regnlate trade and indnstries with a 
view to benefiting whom they please and to the i]:^ary of whomever 
may fidl in the way of their policy. 

When it is remembered that the American colonies preceding the 
war of the Bevolntion snfiered mach from the paternal legislation of 
Great Britain fostering the industries of that part ofthe empire at the 
expense ofthe colonies, instead of that being an argament in favor of 
the proposition of the Senator from Oregon it is a warning against the 
application of a like doctrine as between the American States. 

The prevention ofthe colonies from mana&cturing, in order to give 
the profits of mann&ctaring to Great Britain, and the cramping of the 
energies of the colonies in various ways, in order to prevent their growth - 
and the assertion of their power, was that sort of government which was 
not restrained by a written constitation intended to protect minorities, 
but it was the result of the policy of a monarchy determined to main- 
tain the interests of the people of the home Government as far as might 
be,at the expense of the colonies, legislating for the purpose of bendt- 
ing the interests of one class of people against another class of people 
in the British Empire and another class of interests. 

Then succeeding to the pover^ which resulted from the policy of 
the British Government came the Revolutionary war, which exhausted 
to the last degree the resources of the i>eople of the American colonies. 
Seven years of wasteful war, with no accumulated capitfJ in the begin- 
ning, wasted the little substance of the people unm, when independ- 
ence was achieved, the people found themselves utterly impoverished, 
and they then had a struggle to meet as great as the one which they 
had met in achieving their independence— that of restoring the indus- 
try and the prosperity of the American States. 

They adopted first the artides of confederation. Those were found 
insufficient. They afterwards made the transition from the confeder- 
ation to our present constitutional government. In that constitutional 
government they gave the Federal Government the power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, among the several States, and with the 
Indian tribes, for a very important reason, difierent from that suggested 
by the argument of the honorable Senator from Oregon. It was for the 
purpose of preventing hostile legislation by one Stateagainst another; it 
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was far ttit purpose of giviog oniformity to the regalation of commerce ; 
fbr the purpose ofpreventing strife between the States; for the purpose of 
preventing the seaboard States from holding the interior States at their 
mercy with reference to internal and commercial policy. 

These were the reasons which in part induced the conferring upon 
Congress of the power to regulate .commerce with foreign nations and' 
among the sevend States, and it was not for the purpose of enabling 
Congress to regulate trade and industries within the several States. 

Mr. President, while Congress has power to levy import dues as a 
means of procuring revenue for the support of the Government, the 
very fact that it may do so incidentally furnishes protection to Ameri- 
can produoto which come in competition with those which may be im- 
ported from abroad. This mode of taxation was adopted then and is 
preserved now as a mode of indirect taxation nnd a means of raising 
money in a way that the people do not seem to understand that they 
are contributing to the support'Of the Government, and because of the 
iact that to raise mbney by direct taxation for the support of the Gov- 
ernment would have Imposed a burden upon them that it was probable 
Ihen, and as it would be probable now, would be resisted* 

Ji we can disregard the provisions of the Constitution, if it is true 
that we have a Government which can regulate trade and commerce, 
what becomes of that great distinction in the constitutional interpreta- 
tion which leaves the local and domestic interests of the country in the 
baads of the people and of the several States ? What becomes of those 
sreat and universal laws of trade and commerce which leave all men 
nee or ought to leave all men free in the prosecution of their proper 
pursuits subject to such competition as may arise in trade? If we 
would respect the provisions of the Constitution, if we would respect in- 
dividual and property rights, if we would allow the people to stand iu 
relation to the Gi)vernmeut of all having the same protection and none 
having exclusive privileges, is it not to be seen that we should have a 
contented and happy people, a people loving their Government be- 
cause of its justice? ' ' ' 

On the other hand, if we are to givO the Constifiution the construc- 
tion which will enable Congress to regulate trade and industries, which 
will enable Congress to levy high duties on imports of one kind for the 
]^tection of domestic iisbbrics and impose thereby burdens on the part 
of the community which consumes those fabrics, is it not certain that 
i^e people will feel the wrong, will know the wrong, will know the 
oppression) and will feel that they have an unjust Government, a Gov- 
emsiMt which can not command their respect and confidence? 

Wise statesmanship, it teems to me, wduld look to a question like this 
and would look to a policy of impartial Justice as between all the peo- 
ple of this Government so that each citizen might have the proud oon- 
selousness within him that he stood on equal terms with all other 
Amerfeati citiMUS, and that no other man is by partial and unjust laws 
l^a advantikges which are denied to him, that no man is entitled to 
appropriate his property by a transfer by law for the benefit of the per- 
son in whose interest the legislation was enacted. 

^It was stated by the honorable Senator that the change to the con- 
stitutional Government from the Confederation was dictated by the 
necessi^ of making such r^ulations as he advocates. Mr. President, 
it was, as I have stated, an incident to that change that the powei^ to 
xiSgulate oommeroe with foreign nations, among the several States, and 
with the Indian tribes should be conferred upon Congress. But I sub- 
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mit thftt the great object of establishing the Constltiition of the TToited 
States was higher and nobler and holier than a mere commercial regu- 
lation. X submit that it was ** in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our prosterity. ' ' The great object of it was to secure 
liberty, equality of rij^ht and justice between man and man, and not 
to establish a Gk)yemment which should rob one part of the American 
people to enrich another part of the American people. 

« # « « « » « 

Mr. MITCHELL. May I ask the Senator a question right there ? 

Mr: EEAGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL. The Senator disputes the power in the Constitu- 
tion to IcTy any customs excise for the purpose of protecting American 
industry or American labor, but he concedes the right, I suppose, under 
the Constitution, to lay imposts for the purposeof raising revenue. Now, 
suppose he had his way about it and was getting up a bill for the pur- 
pose of raising revenue only, on what daases of foreign products would* 
the Senator impose those duties? Would he impose them on those 
articles which are not raised in tiiis country, or on articles which are 
raised in tins country ? 

Mr. REAGAN, On that subject I beg to say that I ehall speak for 
myself and nobody else. If I had the power to regulate duties on im- 
ports, I would mi^e ad valorem duties. 

Mr. MITCHELL. That is not the question. That relates to the 
method. The question is upon what class of articles; that is to say, 
woi^d tht Senator impose the duties on those articles the like of which 
we do not produce in this country, or would he impose them Upon those 
wrudes the like oi which we do and can produce in this country ? 

Mr. BEAGAN. If the object of the Senator is to ask me if I would 
agree to discriminating rates of duties, I tell him no, I would not so 
£ur as I am oonoemed. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President 

Mr. BEAGAN. Now, if the Senator will allow me— I was right in 
the midst of a statement — ^I would, if I had the power to regulate the 
import duties, levy an ad valorem tariff I would levy a du^ on suga^ 
and coffee and tea, the same as on woolen goods, cottcm goods, and iron 
and steel goods, and let them pay their proportion of the duty. I 
would levy a tariff for revenue for the support ot the Government, and 
would not attempt to use the powers of the Ghyvemment by Congress 
to enrich the party who had control of the Government. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Now, if the Senator would lay a tax, as he calls 
it, an imposti, to raise revenue only, would he not very naturally, that 
being the sole object, simply to raise the revenue, would he not aim to 
impose that duty upon those articles which are not produced in this 
country, so as to get the greatest possible amount of revenue from the 
least possible rate of tax ? 

Mr. BEAGAN. I have answered the question the Senator sflked me 
by saying that I would, if it were in my power, levy an ad valorem 
tariff. 

We see the effect of a large free-list. Every time we propose to in- 
crease duties for the protection of manufacturers, we propose to enlarge 
the free-list to reduce their expenses on one hand while we increase 
their profits on the other. 
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' ISt. MITCHELL. If the Senator will allow me now, wliat would 
the Senator pat upon the free-list? 

Mr. BEAGAN. I would have no discrimination. I would collect 
the revenue to support the GoTemment on products that would yield 
a roTenne as weU as on those that give incidental protection. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Would the ^nator permit raw material to come 
in free of custom rates — any raw material at all? 

Mr. BEAGAN. I would permit raw material to come in, and' per- 
haps I ought to qualify what I have said by remarking that I would 
do so on the condition that the duty on the manufactored product 
should be lowered in proportion to the advantages obtained from the 
receipt of raw material free of duty. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Then the Senator would levy discriminating du- 
' ties, and he would have a free-list after all ? 

Mr. BEAGAK. As I have suggested. Now, if the Senator from 
Oregon is through with his catechism, I should likp to go on with my 
remarks. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I do not wish to be rude, of course. 

Mr. BEAGAN. I have rarely seen an occasion on this floor, unless 
there was some special request, when suggestions were being made that 
are bringing points home that whoever was making them was not in- 
terrupted by repeated catechism, either relevant or irrelevant. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Will the Senator yield to me a moment? 

Mr. BEAGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I am not feeling particularly hurt by anything 
the Senator has said, as &r as that is concerned, but I was reaHy anx- 
ious to know a certain thing, and I put the question in all sincerity to 
the Senator; and I do not think, notwithstanding the S^iator's protes- 
tation to the contrary, he has yet answered it. My question was this: 
Would he or would he not, in imposing his tariff rates simply for the 
purpose of revenue only, levy them on articles which are produced in 
this oountiy or on articles which are not produced in tins country? 

Mr. BEAGAN. I suppose I shall be obliged to answer the Senator 
again. L have told him that I would levy a duty on tea and coffee and 
sugar, as I would upon iron and steel and cotton said, woolen goods. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Now, one other question: Holding to tiie view 
the Senator does, that the only power there is is to levy a tariff lor 
revenue merely, would he not naturally and logically, carrying out 
that view, aim to impose the tariff solely upon those articles <Mf foceign 
importation the like of which we do not produce in this country, and 
therefore in that way would he not add to the consumers of this coun- 
try the pric^ of the tariff? 

Mr. IUSAgAN. I do not know that I understand that question. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I will repeat it again. The question is this: It 
seems to me that the logical conclusion of the Senator's view would 
lead him in imposing a tariff for revenue only to impose that tariff 
aoldy upon foreign ar&cles of importation the like of which we do not 
produce at all in this country, in order that he might obtain the 
greatest amount of revenue from the least amount of duty, and in that 
event, of course, the consumer would be compelled to pay the wholB 
amount of the duty. 

Mr. BEAGAN. I listened to the argument of the Senator ftmn, 
Oregon for two hours and a half with patience, and there were many 
plaees where I might have desired to intemipt>nd propound itttecrog-* 
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atdries to him. Bat he wfts malqng, as it sadmed to me, a ^tematic 
argument, and I did not choose to interrupt him 

Mr. MITCHELL. I will not interrupt the Senator again. 

Mr. REAGAN. And now the Senator wants to ii^eot into what I 
have to say theories of bis own. I have tried to state as well as I oould, 
in answer to his inquiries, that if I ^had the power of controlling the 
levying of duties I would make them ad valorem. 

I admit as a qualification to this that if I could reduce the cost of 
the manufactured fabrics to the extent of the reduced duty on the raw 
material,' I would admit the raw material that went into the manu- 
factures free of duty. That wouU hurt nobody; and while it is not 
precisely upon the theory, it seems to me preferable, and I would prac- 
tically agree to such a course as that. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator be kind enough to tell us a little mote 
fully why he would do that? It is very interesting. 

Mr. REAGAN. I shall leave the Senator from Massachusetts, who 
is able, to make the deduction, and I think he can do it without my 
assistance. If the simple object is to throw me off from the discussion 
of this question, I hope such interrogatories will be deferred. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator will allow me to say that I sincerely beg 
his pardon. I did not put to him any question to throw him ofL The 
Senator said he would assert a policy — a very interesting one — and I 
asked him if he would go a little more fully into the reasons for it I 
do not propose to put any question farther than that. 

« « » « « « « 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. President, I, of course, do not propose, on the 
spur of the moment, to attempt to answer the many points made by 
the honorable Senator from Oregon in his two and a half houis* speech. 
I only rose to protest against its theory, and to protest now upon the 
heels of the speech that it was an ingenious and able and elaborate 
argument for the subversion of the American Constitution and for the 
perversion of the powers of Congress to benefit the few at the expense 
of the many. 

Now,' I do not attribute to that Senator any unpatriotio motive. I 
have no doubt he believes what he says, and that is the misfortune of 
this whole question, that interests, either pecuniary interests or parti- 
san interests, have warped the judgments of so many people that we are 
hardly able to consider questions like this in the light of reason and 
tmth and conscience* 
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